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For the Companion. 


IN A MIRROR. 
“Come now, Cousin Esther,” we three girls 
clamored, ‘‘a real true story,—one about school- 
days.” 

‘““School-days?’’ said Cousin Esther, \ 
yielding at once, as she always does when 
we visit her. ‘‘Well, sit down, and 
I'll tell you one I’ve been thinking a 
great deal about of late.”’ 

We settled ourselves com- 
fortably, and Cousin Esther 
went on: 

“You have often heard me 
say that when I was about 
seventeen I went fora year 
to Miss Lennox’s school, at 
Burtnet. I taught some of 
the younger scholars, and had 
good instruction myself, and 
my best friend there was 
Alice Arthur. 

“The day I arrived, Miss 
Lennox asked me to be kind 
to Alice; she was studying to 
be a teacher, and her life 
was peculiarly trying; her 
widowed mother lived in 
Boston, and Alice had been 
compelled to accept a home 
with a very disagreeable rel- 
ative in Burtnet while she 
attended school. 

“I loved Alice at once; her 
manner was so sweet and 
cordial, and she seemed such 
areal lady. Though only 
fifteen, she was taller than I, 
and I thought I had never seen 
anything prettier than her bright 
wavy hair and blue eyes. 

“She was always poorly dressed, but 
her manner was so charming that no one 
ever thought of her dress. 

“Our friendship prospered, with but 
one drawback. A girl named Louisa 
Bywell insisted upon following us about like a 
shadow; we never sat down for a quiet talk but 
we were certain to be interrupted by Louisa. 

“She was a thin, awkward girl, inordinately 
vain, fond of dress, but good-hearted in a sort of 
way; yet from the moment I appeared to be 
Alice’s friend she seemed foolishly jealous. 

“All the girls* admitted Alice Arthur to be 
their superior; she had a certain high courage 
combined with gentleness, which made her a 
sort of leader among us, and it was said no one 
had ever known her to prevaricate or even ex- 
aggerate in the smallest degree. Of her home- 
life she rarely spoke, yet I knew what it was. 

“One day a friend of papa’s, in Burtnet, a 
Mrs. Rogers, invited several of us to go down to 
her pretty house and see some of her daughter's 
wedding presents and finery. 

“Mrs. Rogers was always particularly kind to 
Alice, who was evidently a great favorite with 
her, J shall never forget that day. I could not 
<0, on account of teaching, but Isaw the party 
set off, early in the afternoon, in high spirits; 
Louisa By well, Lydia Samson and Mattie Jones, 
who were boarders, and Alice, who was to go 
from the Rogers’ directly home. 

“It was about six o’clock when they returned, 
and looking out of the school-room window, I 
knew at once that something «musual had hap- 
pened. They were talking eagerly and excit- 
edly; Alice’s name fell upon my ear, and be- 
levine some accident had occurred, I ran out to 
meet them. ‘What is the matter with Alice?’ 
Tcried, anxiously. 

“Lonisa’s face flushed. 


with, — 
_ ‘Why, Alice Arthur is a thief! She stole 
Miss Sallie Rogers’ cross and chain.” 


“Istarted back as if I had been struck. ‘Hash, 


set ‘Always Alice,’ she | 
said, resentfully; but Mattie Jones interrupted | 















































IN A MIRROR. 


Mattie!’ I exclaimed; ‘how can you say such a 
thing?’ 

‘But it is true,’ the girl persisted. ‘I'll tell 
you how it was: Miss Sallie showed us her box 
of trinkets, and there was a filigree gold cross 
and chain among them. Well, when we came 
to leave, Alice pulled her handkerchief out of 
her pocket—the inside pocket of her jacket— 
and the cross fell out.’ 

“And yet she declares,’ said Louisa, ‘she 
never put it there.’ 

‘* ‘Girls! girls!’ I exclaimed, ‘do stop talking 
so loudly; go in to Miss Lennox, do; there is 
some mistake here.’ 

‘**No,’ persisted Louisa; ‘for Miss Sallie 
missed the cross almost directly, and we hunted 
everywhere, and then it dropped out of her 
pocket;’ and Louisa nodded her head sagely. 
I could hardly wait to get down to Alice’s. Mrs. 
Lee, her cousin, opened the door for me with a 
very lofty air. 

“The wretched girl is up stairs, Miss Lang,’ 
she said; ‘you can see her, of course.’ 

“I stopped on the stairs. ‘Mrs. Lee!’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘you are not cruel enough to believe 
this of your cousin?’ 

“Mrs. Lee only tossed her head, and I flew up 
to my poor Alice. She was pacing her little attic 
room with a white face and a scared, strange 
expression. 

**“«Q, Esther,’ she exclaimed, ‘this is horrible, 
horrible!’ And then excitedly she told me the 


| story. 





“It was the same Mattie had related, | 
but Alice renewed assurances that she 
could not understand how the cross came 
to be in her pocket. 

“Before the next night twenty versions 
of the story were circulating in Burtnet, 
and I do believe Mrs. Lee encouraged 
them. She had always resented her hus- 
band’s invitation to Alice, and believed 
this would afford a good excuse for send- | 
ing her home. 

“Mrs. Rogers tried to stem the tide of 
public opinion as kindly as possible, but | 


she could not deny facts, and in three days Alice 
had bidden us a farewell which seemed to me 
perfectly tragic, for she went away from Burt- 
net in this clond of disgrace. 

“It was a long time ago, yet I remember, as if 
it were yesterday, all the effects of that fortnight; 
the void Alice’s absence caused; our dulness 
without her cheery voice and gay laugh; Miss 
Lennox’s nervous irritability; the girls’ perpet- 
ual references to the subject, and conjectures, 
which Miss Lennox finally silenced by saying 
in the school-room she wished it understood that 
she considered Alice Arthur perfectly blameless; 
that there was some mystery, but that until it 
was solved she desired all discussion on the sub- 
ject to cease. 

“That same night I was taking tea in Miss 
Lennox’s room, when Dr. Bridge called. The 
doctor was the healer of all kinds of woes in 
Burtnet, and his kind face comforted us now. 

“He had been out of town a fortnight. 

“‘T have come to see you, Miss Lennox,’ he 
said, gravely, ‘about our young friend, Alice 
Arthur. She never stole that cross!’ 

**O doctor!’ we exclaimed together. 

‘Now,’ said he, sitting down, ‘I’ve just 
heard of it, and I think I can illuminate the ques- 
tion a little.’ 

“He smiled knowingly; of course, we were 
feverishly excited at once. 

“The doctor continued,— 

“You may remember that Milly Rogers’ 
lungs have been troubling her lately. Well, it 


| rectly opposite Sallie’s. 


so happened I was called in to see her the very 
day those girls were at Fairbank. Now, I was 
waiting for Mrs. Rogers in a room up stairs di- 
It was about four o'clock 
in the afternoon, but warm so that windows and 
doors stood open; Sallie’s door was half-open, 


| so that as I happened to glance across the hall 


I was struck by the pretty reflections of a green 
vine from an opposite window in that long mir- 
ror of hers. Then I noticed a shadow across it; 


| then a girl’s figure; now, you know my hobby 


about straight shoulders. I never thought who 
it was, but only, ‘‘What a crooked back!’ I 
could see the figure at full 
length reflected in the mirror 
as she stood at the dressing- 
table hidden by the door. 
She was putting something 
about her neck. It looked 
like a necklace; I saw the 
glitter of gold. She clasped 
it and moved back and forth 
as if enjoying the effect’—— 

** “Who was it?’ 

“*That’s what I’ve come 
here to find out,’ said the 
doctor, shrewdly. ‘I couldn’t 
see her face—but it wasn’t 
Alice Arthur. Presently Mrs. 
Rogers’ step sounded; the 
girl’s figure darted away out 
of my sight, and but for this 
horrid accusation, I never should 
have thought of it again.’ 

“Miss Lennox and I exchanged 
glances; she said, in a half-whis- 
per,— 

“* ‘Louisa?’ 

“And IL— 

“* ‘Lydia?’ 

***You know my hobby about stooping 
shoulders,’ the doctor went on. ‘Now I was so 
impressed by it I should know that girl’s back 
in a thousand. I just longed to put her into 
braces.” 

“We had to laugh. 

“**Well,’ said Miss Lennox, ‘it won’t do to ac- 
cuse another innocent person, but if you can 
come here to-morrow, doctor, about one, I'll 
contrive to have you survey the girls’ shoulders 
without their knowing it. Then we may be 
helped. It’s a good cause, doctor. If my poor 
Alice has this upon her name much longer, she 
will be ruined for life.’ 

“We were much encouraged, though per- 
plexed; and, although I was not present when 
the doctor came next day, I can tell you all the 
circumstances of his visit. 

“He took his seat in the window of Miss Len- 
nox’s parlor. Above the low mantel there was 
a wide, old-fashioned mirror, very useful that 
morning. 

“Miss Lennox, on some pretext, summoned 
Mattie Jones. Sent her to the mantel to find a 
pair of spectacles. Mattie fumbled about, 
brought them to the table, and went off on a 
message. When they were alone Miss Lennox 
looked at the doctor. 

***No,’ he said, smiling. 

‘‘Another summons brought Lydia Samson. 
The same tactics and the same result. Next 
Fanny Jones. Docter Bridge was growing im- 
patient when Louisa Bywell appeared, with the 
excited air common to her these days. 

‘Miss Lennox sent her to the mantel. 
said, — 

‘Louisa, fasten your chain more securely.’ 

“The girl’s hands went up to her neck. She 
secured the clasp with her little fidgeting air, 
found what Miss Lennox wanted, and went off 
on an errand. 

‘Dr. Bridge jumped up. 

““*That is the girl!’ he said, impetuously. ‘I 
never saw such another back!’ 

“They discussed the matter hurriedly, and 
then I was summoned, as knowing Louisa’s 
| character very well, 


Then 
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“I told them of my aversion to the girl, yet 1 I comed a-begyinu’, missus, ‘cause I didn’t; 1s | The head is such a particular part of the body to, his history, and I decided that it was best to do 


believed she never meant any real wickedness 
whatever she had done, and begged that I might 
try and get her to confess the truth. 

“That evening, sitting alone with Louisa in the 
dark, I told her just what Dr. Bridge had seen, 
but without mentioning her name. 

“T could have smiled had it been less serious, 
for she did precisely what I knew she would; 
commenced to ery and Jament in her excited 
way. 

** ‘Now, Louisa,’ I said, sternly, ‘there is a 
You 
are committing a daily sin in leaving this upon 
Alice’s name, and you must tell me the truth.’ 

‘And so, fairly grovelling on the tloor 
feet, she did tell it. 


mystery here which you only can solve. 


“It appeared that, prompted by silly vanity, | 


she had gone up to Sallie’s room to try on the 
cross; hearing footsteps, she had been in a panic, 
and not knowing what to do, had thrust it into 
the pocket of Alice’s jacket, which was lying on 
the bed. Then before she had time or chance 
tu remove it the search was made, and Alice’s 
jacket not within her reach. 

“After that, cowardice prevailed, and her jeal- 
ousy prompted her as well to silence. 


“I think I never saw anything so pitiable as! 


the poor weak-minded creature weeping and 
wailing over her story with scarcely any com- 
prehension of the terrible wrong she had in- 
flicted, 

“Of course we insisted upon the story being 
told to the assembled school, but pity for Louisa’s 


weak nature induced Miss Lennox to soften it 


at my | 


too proud for dat. But dere is one thing I will 
ax, and no more.”’ 

| “That's right, Betty; what is it?” 

| ‘Well, when I's dead,—starved to death,— 
and when I's froze to death ‘cause I hadn't no 
felt hat and feather, and no cloak, nor muff,"nor 
tippet, den I wants you to do somethin’ for me, 
missus.” 

“Td rather keep you from freezing and starv- 
ing. Take the rubbers and stockings, and I'll 
try to hunt you up a warm skirt, Betty.”’ 

“No, ’taint no use tukin’ them things, ‘cause I 


shall, sartain true, suffer just as much, widout | 


” 


| I have the others. 
‘Well, then, if you really mean to die, what 
| shall I do when you’re gone?” 

Here Betty looked out of one corner of her 
eye to see if she had failed to touch my heart, 
| and then said,— 

“Well, when I's done gone, starved and frozed, 
| I wants you to have « funyel for me in the white 
| folks’ meetin’-house, wid a white preacher. I 
| wants to be dressed all up, right smart, in white, 
| wid roses kivered all over me, and folks a-eryin’ 
| like dey kill °emselves; and I wants de white 
minister to tell how dis yere little gal was frozed 
and starve, wid lots of ladies a-knowin’ of it, 
and yet wouldn't save her life, even wid a hat- 
feather.’’ The tears began to stream over the 
sable cheeks. 

“I’m going out, Betty. Can Ido anything to 
make you immediately comfortable before I go?” 

“No, ma‘am, I reckons not. 


a-beggin’. I never goes a-beggin’, nor granny 


| now? 





I didn’t come | 


it in private if I did it at all. 

His black hat was still drawn down over }jjs 
right eve. With the other he looked at me sis. 
piciously, as though he took me for a spy ora 
sheriff. ; 

All at once I remembered that I did not know 

‘Me a beggar!” cried Betty, putting down her | his name (1 do not to this day). It was embar- 
basket to throw up both hands. “Why, I never | rassing to call a man “Charlie,” on first :c- 
went out a-beggin’ in all my life; and de last | quaintance, and the prefix ‘‘Mountain” on!y 
word granny say to me when I come here to| made it worse. However, as I was within eigh- 
make a call was, ‘Now be sure you doesn’t beg | teen inches of him, and looking straight into )\is 
nothin’ from de lady.’ I jus’ only told you | grizzled face, I could not well help myself. 
what we hasn’t got. What did I ax you for,| ‘Mountain Charlie,” said I, in a tone that I 
Good-by, missus.” fancied might conciliate him if he felt disposed 
to brain me on the spot, “I want to know some- 
thing about the state of this country as it was, 
say twenty or thirty years agu, and they tel] 
me that you are the best man to give me infor- 
mation.”’ 

“Waal, I can’t tell ye much for the good rea- 
son there aint much to tell;’’ and then sitting 
down with me on the projecting root of an oak 
tree, he began to talk. “All round here was 
mostly woods when I come,” said he. “Now 
and then there was a bare place, but not fre- 
quent. There wasn’t no roads of course; nothin’ 
but trails—Spanish trails over the hills—eighty 
year old, or more. We had mules and we used 
to pack things up from San Jose down in the 
valley, pretty much as I do now, in fact.”’ 

“You have a great deal of land,” said I. 

“Two thousand acres.” 

“Not all cultivated!’ 

“Oh, no. Ihave some in wheat, some in bar- 


care for.” 

‘Well, I haven’t, Betty, and if I had, I don't | 
think I should give it to you, you are such a} 
You want everything you see. Your 
grandmother ought to teach you better man- 
ners. 


beggar! 


+e 


For the Companion. 


BUTTERFLIES. 


Now lightly poised above the perfumed bell 
Of a white lily in the garden there, 
A butterfly, amid the mellow air, 
Floats like a dream that from some star has fell, 
A little while upon the earth to dwell. 
A royal wight is he; none can compare 
With his fine coat of hue and texture rare. 
Ah, what a potent fairy weaves its spell 
About him, when he sleeps through winter’s cold, 
Snugly ensconced in his small house of gray! 
le was a creeping worm one year ago; 
Now, rich with tints of crimson and of gold, 
He revels in the glorious summer day, 
Athwart the sunshine glancing to and fro. 
THOs. 8. COLLIER. 


+> 


For the Companion. 
THE PIONEER OF THE SIERRAS. 
I had often heard of Mountain Charlie, for it 
was almost impossible to talk with any one in 
the Sierras without being told something about 





where it was possible. | neither. We only makes calls on ladies; and | him; he seemed to be a part of the early history | ley, some in grapes. But it is mostly in rough ; 
“Louisa went directly to her home, and Burt-| most on ’em—dem dat’s real ladies—dey won't of the country. pasture and wood. Ihave considerable stock.” 7 
net soon forgot her. |let us ont of de house widout loadin’ us down I was very desirous of visiting this mountain ‘You are contented here?’’ 
“Do you think it was not a joyful day when | wid de necessary things.” recluse, and accordingly one day I mounted my “Of course.” . 
we brought our Alice back? | “I’m very glad you have so much given you, | mustang and proceeded in search of him. “That is, you wouldn't live in the city.” § 
“She came in positive triumph; not to Mrs. | I wish all poor people fared as well.”’ I rade three hours, amid some of the wildest! He made a gesture of impatience. “I've got ; 
Lee’s ever again, but to dear Miss Lennox, and| “Oh, my goody stars! we don’t get nothin’, | and most beautiful scenery that it has ever been | a house in San Jose now, all fixed up in first. ff 
from there home with me for the holidays.’’ | hardly, ‘cause it’s only now and then we goes to | my lot to view, from midway up the ascent of | rate style, but I can’t breathe in it. I want air | 


The door opened as Cousin Esther finished, 
and her brother’s wife, our darling Cousin Hope, 
came into the room. 

“Here in the dark?” she said, cheerily. 

“But what became of Alice?” we clamored, 

“Alice?” said Cousin Essie, mischievously, 
“Oh, that wasn’t her real name after all. It was 
Tlope Martin, then; it is your cousin, Hope I 
now.”" 


ang, 


And as we all gathered laughingly about our 
pet cousin, Hope, Jenny Lang, who never allows 
that a story is finished, said,— 

“But where is Louisa Bywell?”’ 

“Oh, Louisa?” said Cousin Esther, ‘Poor girl, 
her lot in life has not been very agreeable, Lam 
told. She married a clergyman, and she is al- 
ways getting him into trouble simply from her 
lack of straightforwardness.”’ 

“And only think,’’ said Cousin Hope, ‘that 
fault of hers was nearly the ruin of all my life.” 

Mrs. Joun LIvuie. 
+e 
For the Companion, 
PRESENTING HER CASE. 

“Good-morning, Betty. How your eyes do 
shine this rough day! Will you go out in the 
kitchen and warm yourself?” 

“Well, if you say so, ma’am. But I doesn’t 
go 'mong kitchen folks o° choice. 
best.”" 

“Oh, well, if that’s so, you may sit down here. 
How's your grandmother getting along now?” 

“Well, only middlin’. Takes so much for to 
live in dese yere hard times, she haint laid up a 
blessed penny for a month!” 

“You seem to be cold. 

“Look at ‘em!’ cried Betty, triumphantly, 
holding up her apology for shoes, 


I likes ladies 


Have you good shoes?’ 


, 


“TL hope you have good stockings.’ 
“Dem’'s wuss den de shoes,—haint got no feet 
to’em at all, on’y legs, and even dem’s all to 
pieces, like strings.”” 
The lady went to a closet and brought out a 


pair of warm stockings, and her own little girl's | 


rubbers, and said,— 

“There, you may take those home, Betty.” 

Betty looked as mournful as if the lady had 
been taking instead of giving; and shaking her 
head, said,— 

“’Taint no use, lady, for me to go robbin’ of 
your little 5 when it won't do me no good. 
Shoes and stockin’s aint no use when my gown, 
and hat, and sack, and everythin’, is all rags. 
I mought as well die to once! There aint no 
use helpin’ me for to keep along, so’s to die by 


” 





inches. 
Betty put her ragged apron to her eyes, and 
gave a deep sigh and two or three convulsive 
sobs. 
“Then I can’t 
sett?” 


* No'm; ‘taint no use 


do anything for you to-day, 


Thopes you don’t think 


| see a real lady.”’ 
“Well, good-by, Betty. 
have you buried decently.” 
| “Maybe you die faust, missus,’ 
“Maybe I shall. Good-by.” 
“Good-by—but—let me see,—didn’t granny 
send a little speck of a message by me? Oh, 
| yes, now I’members. She said we can’t get no 
| good ten where we lives; and dat if ye had 
|}more tea dan ye had any use for, ye mought 
| send ‘long a little by me—if ye wanted to.”’ 

“Well?” 

“And so bout butter. Ourn is strong enough 
to run alone; and if you've got some, ye aint 
a-usin’ of, she said you might send her a little. 
| We haint got no cranberries to eat wid our 
| chicken to-morrow, nor mince-pie, nor nothin’ 

2 9 


| to keep us from starvin’. 


Ill do my best to 


’ 








| 


The lady rang a bell, and ordered a servant 
|to put up, in packages, a cupful of tea, some 
| sugar and butter, and a pint of cranberries, two 
slices of cake, and half a mince-pie. 

Oh, the contempt that sat on the thick lips of 
this little beggar-queen as she heard this order! 
| It was as if she were saying, ‘‘Only a cupful of 

everything!” 





| While waiting for her basket, she remarked, 
| “Grandmother's clothes is all wore out, too.”’ 
“I'm very sorry,”’ said the lady. 
|} “Ourstove is done gone used up. You aint 
| got a nice little cookin’-stove ye’re done wid, 
has you, missus?” 
| “No,” 
|} You got any coal in your bin?” 
| Yes, certainly.” 
“We hasn't. 
| to-night.” 
| “Do you? LThope not.” 
| “Carpets keep folks’ feet mighty warm, doesn’t 
dey?” 
“Yea.” 
| “] don’t reckon yer got one dat isn’t no use to 
you, dat ye’d like to heave away?" 
} “e.:”” 


We ‘spects to freeze to death 





“Dis yere one looks mighty shabby for rich 
folks. If I was you, I'd have a new one, and 
give dis yere to some poor old colored woman, 
wid a little gran’chile.”’ 

“I'm thinking of getting a new one, and giv- 
ing this to your neighbor, old Chloe.”’ 

“Oh, pho! old Chlo’! 
chile to take care of. 


She isn't got no gran’- 
*Sides dat, she’s got new 
rubbers, and a bushel 0’ coal, and a bag of flour, 
and a black alpaca dress, only torn a little bit, 
and is awfal rich! If J was a lady, I wouldn't 
give carpets to rich old black women.”’ 

“Well, you may go now, Betty.” 

“Oh, where’s my new stockings, and rubbers, 
and skirt?” 

“T have put them away for some little girl who 
expects to lire to wear them.”’ 

“Oh, well, maybe TU live. I'd like to have 
|’em, if you pleases, and if you only hada feather! 





the mountains to their very summit. 

The road was swept by cool, fresh winds, and 
the winter rains had left their marks in many a | 
crevasse in the flanks of the hills. In certain | 
places bare fields and ledges appeared, so sterile | 
and barren as to be almost frightful, for their | 
yellow rocky wastes put one in mind of ancient | 
earthquakes and voleanic fire, and all the hor- | 
rors of nature in ruins. | 

I now began to look about me to discover 
signs of the abode of Mountain Charlie. The 
only building in sight was a gray, dismantled 
shed with a broken wagon standing beneath it 
like a picture of patience. 

The breeze at this elevation was almost equal 
to a gale, and rattled the boards of the old shanty 
till they creaked and complained in all the keys 
of grotesque misery. 

I passed a turn in the road. Before me stood 
a large frame house, resembling many of those 
old-fashioned turnpike baiting-places in the 
Eastern States, where stage-horses are changed 
and passengers provided with dinner. 

A huge barn and stable stood on the other 
side of the road. A rough fence surrounded the 
house; two dirty children stood in the door-way ; 
a chaos of useless truck, wagons and broken 
wheels sprawled about or leaned against the 
rough pillars of the front porch; many of the 
window-panes were broken, and stuffed with 
wads of old clothing. Several huge trees re- 
lieved the scene with their grand formsand grate- 
ful shadows, and in the vast distances below 
glimpses of rich green fields appeared, like 
visions of enchantment, 

I rode up to one of the trees and tied my 
horse. As I turned round I was confronted by a 
powerful-looking woman attired in a reddish 
dress considerably worn about the shoulders. 
Her face was far from unpleasant, yet it bore 
marks of worry and illness, and of strong pas- 
sion, 

Civilly, and yet without too much politeness, 
I told her that I wanted to 
Charlie.” 

“What for, sir?” she asked, cautiously. 

“O, merely to have at alk with him. I am 
curious to know him, and to hear him describe 
this country as it was when he first came into 
it. I have no business with him. Iam only a 
man of leisure, looking for information, that’s 
all.”” 

She langhed a little, and bidding me enter the 
house, sent off one of the ragged children to call 
his father. 

Presently I heard the sound of footsteps with- 
out. I looked. Coming down a narrow path 
which led from the woods, with a spade and 
mattock upon one shoulder and an axe upon the 
other, was the pioneer of this wild region: the 


see ‘Mountain 








bold hermit of the Sierras. 
I arose and went out to meet him. It is a 
delicate matter to question a man concerning 


and room.” 

He related many interesting trifles, and 
dropped many hints which are not of impor. 
tance enough to repeat, but which gave me im- 
pressions of his hardihood and fierce, fearless 
character, that I could never forget. Finally we 
spoke of the wild animals. 

“The whole place used to be full of em. Cal- 
ifornia lions, cougars, wild-cats, foxes, deer, 
grizzly bears, and sech.”’ 

“And grizzly bears?” 

“Yes, I’ve killed lots of ’em.” 

“Then you've had some narrow chances?” 

He picked up a pebble thoughtfully, and after 
a short pause, he replied, ‘Yes, I've had one.” 

I pricked up my ears. 

“Tell me about it.” 

He was reluctant. I could see that plainly. 
It is common for men whenever they recur to 
past experiences of deadly peril to feel some- 
thing of the old dread and horror. 

If this feeling possessed him, he shook it off, 
however. 

“Over there,” said he, pointing to a hill-top 
half a mile distant, “I had an ugly fight witha 
bear once, and I haven't quite got over it yet 
Isee one ont’other side the gulch, feedin’ up F 
towards a certain p'int, and a big feller he was, [7% 
I tell ye. We crep’ over and struck up above 
him, thinking to get to the wind’ard, and s0 [7 
crawl down. But he had got farther up than we‘ 
thought, and he see us first. The man that was } 
with me fired, and the bear made for us, wit! 
his jaws open as big as a barrel. 

“My pardner, not being much used to that J 
sort of thing, as soon’s he see what was comil’ F 

“The bear had made a leap for me, and got r 
within about eight feet when I let him have it. § 
right in the head. He dropped, and rolled 
towards me. f 

“TI thought he was dead, but I wanted to make 
sure, so I clubbed him with my rifle. The mis- 
rable stock bruk off short. 

“The bear laid as quiet as a log. 
gun, when, all of a sudden, I felt the varmint 
hold of me. 

“He throwed me, and made a snap at lm! 
arm, but he got it too far in, and so he didn! } 
hurt that much; but he took the other arm rig! 
here. There’s the mark of one tush there, a0! 
there’s the other.”’ 
in the muscles of his powerful forearm showed 
the sears of two huge gashes. 

‘After he’d done that, he stuck his teeth int 
my head, and there’s the damage he done.” _ 
This time the ominous black hat came off, an¢ 
exposed one of the most fearful sears that livin? 
man ever wore. It was perfectly healed, bat 
the traces of the wound were ghastly plain, 0 


vamosed, 
‘I stooped down to pick up the piece of the 
The narrator pulled up his sleeve, and direct 
showed an injury that, in extent and kind, must 
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have proved mortal to most men. A portion of 
the skull as large as the palm of the hand had 
been bitten out of the left side of the forehead, 
and new flesh and skin had grown over the aper- 
ture, leaving a gristly deformity. I could not 
repress a shuddering exclamation as I looked at 
it. Inow knew why the man wore his hat in 
such peculiar fashion, and what it was that had 
given his left eye its distorted appearance. 

“And after he bit you, what then?”’ I inquired, 
drawing a long breath. 

“Then my pardner come back and give the 
bear the finishin’ shot; then he tied up my head 
with pieces of his shirt, and got me home. 
sent for a doctor, but he didn’t understand his 
business. He tried trepannin’ with a silver 
plate made out of a dollar. But the silver 
wasn’t pure, and pizened the wound and kep’ it 
runnin’. Finally they took the plate out, and 
the place healed up.” 

I was satisfied. Iwas from the East, and it 
is not often that one can chat with a 
there. 

Istayed awhile longer, listening to more of 
the minor details of his adventurous life, and I 


bear-hunter 


do not remember that I was ever more deeply 


interested or more truly entertained. 


+o, _ 
For the Companion. 


FLOWERS AND CHILDREN. 


A florist, bearing flowers to sell, 

Said, “Future flowers I can’t foretell; 
These leaves all look alike, ’tis true, 

But buds alone decide the hue.” 

“Ah!” said the buver, “so I find 

It is with pets I left behind; 

My happy children at their play, 

All look alike this sunny day. 

Their rosy faces show no grief, 

For life is in the opening leaf. 

But I look forth to coming years, 

When they shall bloom, with anxious fears.” 
“rear not,” the florist said; ‘their hue 

And sweetness may depend on you, 

ror flowers and children often prove 

In blossoming the power of love. 

But he who trusts to eareless hands 

The culture which his child demands, 

May grieve at last when he perceives 

A life of promise yield but leaves. 
FLETCHER Batzs. 








= 
For the Companion. 


THE SCUTTLED SHIP. 

In June, 1860, the brig Polly Deems, Captain Job 
Payson, sailed from Boston for a port in Turkey, 
laden with cotton goods. She was a new, taut little 
vessel, with plenty of storage room, and had accom- 
modations for two passengers. 

The crew consisted of the captain, mate, four 
sailors, a black cook and a cabin boy. 

Captain Payson was a conscientious, just man, 
who treated his crew neither to jokes nor grog, but 
who lodged and fed them better than would five out 
of six of the masters sailing from New England 
ports. 

“Old Job,” the mate, who was from the West, 
used to say, he was “a hard nan, but one you could 
tie to, in fair weather or foul.” 

His crew were picked men, and, with the excep- 
tion of Dan, the cabin boy, had been with him for 
years. This was Dan’s first voyage, and he felt that 
captain and crew eyed him with suspicion. He was 
on probation, and he felt that nota grain of favor 
would be allowed him. 

Dan was a farm-boy, who knew nothing of the 
world beyond the village in which was his mother’s 
church. Shipboard, the sea, Europe, Turkey, here 
were bewildering ideas to burst at once on his nar- 
row experience, scarcely wider than that of the 
honse-dog sleeping at the barn-door. 

“Keep your eyes open and your hands ready, to 
see the work of the moment and to do it before the 
moment is over,” was his mother’s last advice. 
“For the rest, Daniel, ask the Lord’s help. You'll 
find Him just as near you in Turkey as in your own 
home here.” 

Dan, in the hurry and excitement of getting un- 
der way, and of his new duties, repeated this advice 
over and over to himself. It seemed to keep his 
mother near him. Several days after, while he was 
carrying the dinner-dishes into the cabin, he over- 
heard the mate say,— 

“That boy is clipper enough for a raw hand, cap- 
tain?” 

“Ave,” grunted Captain Payson; “turns out bet- 
ter than I expected. I took him for his mother’s 
Widow. Old friend of mine.” 

“Rather gentlemanly fellow, this passenger?” 
Ventured the mate, finding Captain Payson in an 
Unusually talkative mood. 

“He is a gentleman, sir! One of the Farnalls of 
Springtield, Ill-health. Doctor prescribed a long 


eau A gentleman, and a scholar, Mr. 
bY 


sake 


goa! 


Dan, while waiting on the table at dinner, conld | 


not he 


Ip noticing the passenger. “Some of these 
day 


*,” thought the true-born Yankee lad, “I, too, 
Shall be a gentleman and a scholar.” 

Doctor Farnall was a tall, lean man, carefully 
Gressed, with sandy hair and mustache, but with 
eyebrows and lashes almost white. His eyes, too, 
Were large and pale. They never met the eyes of 
euy other man fairly. Once, when Dan happened 
to look at him, he turned quickly away, and he 
saced furtively and suspiciously at the boy, at 
tmes, during the rest of the meal. 

Don't like him,” thought Dan. “Locks sneaking 
tricky, and not like a gentleman.” 

‘ut Dan, of course, kept his opinions to himself. 






I 


They | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Even Jeb, the cook, snubbed the “raw hand,” and 
| tolerated no remarks from him. 
| Fortunately, the lad was not sea-sick. He learned 
| his new duties quickly; was alert, neat, and always 
| good-natured. In the course of one week, Captain 
| Payson had twice grumbled approval. 
| Dan worked harder than ever, and, between times, 

for recreation, when the passenger was on deck he 
watched him. 
| Doctor Farnall talked fluently and brilliantly, as 
even Dan's uncultured mind could perceive. But 
| his talk was levelled far above the heads of either 
the captain or Mr. Briggs, who listened with half- 
comprehending admiration. 

But there were days when the doctor was abso- 
| lutely silent, ate nothing, and paced the deck 
wrapped in a profound gloom, his light eyes darting 
suspicious glances from side to side. 

On one of these days, Dan, going down just at 


saw 2 tall figure, that he could not quite recognize, 
with a candle groping about among the chests of the 
sailors. 

“‘Who’s there?”’ he shouted. 

The man came quickly toward him. The candle 
threw a yellow glare over his set face and staring 
| eyes. It was the passenger. He caught Dan by the 
sleeve. 

“Here, boy—what do they call you?” 

“Dan.” 

“You're surprised to see me here, Dan?” witha 
guilty laugh. ‘Took me for a ghost, eh?” 

“I beg your pardon, sir; I oughtn’t to have called 
to you. Shouldn't have done it if 'd known it was 
you. But it took me aback, sir.” 

“Naturally. You need not be surprised at seeing 
me in any part of the vessel. I’m studying its con- 
struction,—as a scientific man. Captain Payson has 
been good enough to give me admittance to all parts 





of the vessel. You needn’t shout in that disagree- 
able way again. It startles a nervous man; and 
with a vague smile he blew out the candle and went 
up on deck, leaving Dan staring after him. 

“It’s not all right; or why should he, bein’ a gen- 
tleman, make such a long-winded explanation to 
me, bein’ the cabin-boy?”’ Dan said at last, shaking 
his head. 

That night, Captain Payson was alone on the 


him and saluted. His voice shook a little, for he 
was terribly scared. “Old Job” was a bigger man 
in his eyes than any king or potentate. 

“Well! What’s the matter with you?” growled 
the captain. 

“The—the passenger, sir.” 

“What have you to do with the passenger?” 

“T—beg your pardon, sir,—but are you sure he isn't 
a thief, or—or worse?” gasped Dan, forgetting, in his 
terror, the respectful speech he had planned, in 
which he simply meant to state the fact of Doctor 
Farnall’s visit below deck. 

The captain seized a rope’send. ‘Take that for 
your impudence!” he shouted, aiming a blow at 
Dan, who dodged it, and then blurted out the whole 
story. 

“Searching among the bunks? Doctor Farnall!” 
muttered the captain in astonishment, dropping his 
weapon; and then he walked thoughtfully up and 
down. Suddenly he stopped before Dan. 

“It is well that you came to me and nobody else 
with the story,” he said. “It is of no account. 
Doctor Farnall is an eccentric man. If he wishes 
to examine the ship in any part, he is not to be 
watched and spied upon. So keep your eyes to 
yourself; and your tongue, too. If you go blabbing 
this story about, I'll flog you.” 

Dan crept off to his work feeling as if he had had 
asound drubbing. Tears of rage and mortification 
stood in his eyes. 

*“‘Mother’s rules do very well on land, but they 
don’t wear on shipboard,” he muttered. “But 
there’s something that needs watching in that man, 
and I'll watch him.” 

Nothing of moment happened, however, for a 
week. Then Dan observed that the passenger's 
days of fasting and depression grew more frequent. 
There were whole nights when he paced the deck 
until morning. 

The crew joked togetherabout him. One declared 
that he was a murderer; another, that he had 
escaped from a lunatic asylum: but the common 
opinion was that he had run away from a termagant 
wife. 

“D’ye mind,” said Irish Jem, “show he eyes every 
ship we hail, as though she might be aboard?” 

Dan, alone, never joined in the gossip below 
decks about the mystery. 

One day, a little incident occurred which suddenly 
strengthened his suspicions. 

Just before nightfall, when passing the after 
hatchway, in the covering of which was a slide that 
could be opened and closed at will, Dan met Dr. 
Farnall coming up, covered with dirt and dust. 
There was an unsteady glare in his eyes. He seized 
Dan by the shoulders. 

“Do you know where I have been?” he said, 
hoarsely. 

“In the lower hold, sir; among the boxes.” 

“What d’ye think is down there, boy,—for you and 
all of us? Death! Death! But tell nobody—no- 
body”-—— He dropped his hold and staggered on. 

**Mad as a March hare!’ muttered Dan. 

But half an hour later, Dr. Farnall was seated at 
the supper-table, gay, self-possessed, keeping the 
| captain in a rear with his good stories. 














About the middle of the second watch that night, 
Dan turned out of his bunk. The boy was really too 
| anxious to sleep. 


twilight to find something he had left in his bunk, | 


quarter-deck, when Dan presented himself before | 
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“Death in the hold, eh? 

| repeated to himself. 

He did not dare to go to the captain or crew with 
his story. Yet he was sure that some peril was at 
hand. He sat shivering for awhile, then pulled on 

| his clothes. 
| “If Death’s in the hold, I'll find him,” he said. 
He groped his way to the after hatchway unques- 
| tioned; for the mate, who had charge of the deck, 
| Was reclining listlessly against the rail farther aft, 
where the hatchway was hid from view by the 
| cabin. 


Death in the hold?” he 


The slide was open. His heart beat quick with 


| excitement, but noiseless as a cat, Dan crept down 


to the lower deck, and then groped for the hatch- | 


way that opened into the lower hold. 
He was so certain that danger was afoot that he 
| was not startled when he saw a faint reddish light, 
and found the lower hatchway open. 


| The hold was not so closely stowed but what one 


could move about in it quite freely, and lowering | 
himself carefully, Dan saw that the light came from | 
| a lantern, and that it cast a glare directly on the | 


| face of the passenger, who was kneeling and work- 
| ing at something on the floor. 

“So that’s the way Death looks, hey?” thought 
Dan. “He couldn’t well look worse;” and he eyed 
the haggard, ghastly face. 

“What grating noise is that?” he asked himself; 
and in the same instant he sprang forward with a 
ery of horror. 

The passenger held an auger in his hands, anda 
saw lay beside him. 

| He had bored a hole through the side of the ves- 
| sel, below the water-line, and the water was already 
| coming through. 

The boy clutched Farnall, and shook him like a 
wild beast. “You are sinking the ship. Help! 
help!’ 

The madman turned on him quietly, and nodded, 

“Yes, we'll all go down together. Don’t make 
that outery. Nobody can hear you.” 

He had caught the boy's wrists, and held him with 
the unnatural strength of the insane. 

Nobody could hear him. Dan remembered that, 
and became suddenly silent. Horror and fear only 
| made thought more vivid. 
Death was just at hand. There was nobody to 
man’s hold. 

He stared into the fierce glassy eyes with an agony 
of hesitation. Farnall laughed back at him. 

“T thought of burning, but this is quietest. I want 
to go calmly into the great hereafter. We shall all 
go together in—a few minutes,” glancing at the 
| stream of water gushing out of the opening. 

«“O mother, mother!’ cried the shivering boy. 

“We'llall gotogether. Kings among the ancients 
went across the Styx attended by the slavesslain on 
their burial. 1 will be followed by the Yankee cap- 
tain and his crew!” 

A sudden flash lightened Dan’s eyes. 
“Not by the captain,” he said. 





in a tone so different from any in which he had ever 
spoken before. “The captain and Mr. Briggs will 
escape!’ he cried. 
“Why, what do you mean?” cried Farnall. 
cape! How can they escape?” 
“Because they are not in the hold. 
to the boats.” 

“TI never thought of the boats!” 
Dan felt a chill run over him. 
but his voice failed. 

he must try it. 

“IT will go and bring the captain and Mr. Briggs 
down, if you like. Then they can’t get away.” 

“Ha,ha! Pretty good joke! Well, go bring them, 
and be quick!’ loosening his hold, and pushing Dan 
away. 

Dan walked slowly to the ladder, then he made 
one wild spring up. 

“Tothehold! Tothehold! 
and fell gasping to the deck. 

Within another hour, the madman was in irons, 


“ Es- 


They will take 


He tried to speak, 
He had but one chance, and 


A leak!’ he shrieked, 


out of the hold. 
and taut. 

The crew made a hero of Dan. 
son spoke out his hearty praise: 

“The lad saw what was to be done, and did it. 
He had courage, and what is better, good sense. 
Who taught you to use your wits, my boy?” 

“My mother, sir,”’ said Dan. 


The danger was past, and all snug 


Even Capt. Pay- 





+o - 
“THAT’S JOHN'S GUN!” 


At the battle of Blue Licks, in 1782, the Kentuck- 
ians were defeated, in the great slaughter by the 
Indians. 
Mercer County, a husband and father. He and 
eleven others were painted black, a sign that they 
were devoted to torture and death. Ranging them 
in a row on a log, the Indians slaughtered the 
eleven, one by one. 
band they paused, and, after a great pow-wow, 
spared his life. 

For a year he remained a captive, mourned by 
his friends as dead. But his wife insisted that he 
was alive and would yet return to her. 
wooed her. Her relatives aided his wooing. She 
consented to marry him, but from time to time 
postponed the wedding-day. She could not, she 
| said, rid herself. of the belief that her husband was 
| living and would yet return. 
| at last, the pleadings of her lover and the expos- 
| tulations of her friends won from her a reluctant 
j consent to be married on a certain day. On its 








drive it back but himself, and he was in this mad- | 


His own voice startled him, it was so calm, and | 


the leak had been stopped, and the water pumped | 


Among their captives was a citizen of , 


When they came to the hus- | 


A lover | 


morning, just befure daylight, she heard the crack 
of a rifle. 

“That's John’s gun!” she cried; and running 
from her cabin, in a moment was clasped in her 
husband's arms. 


But the romance did not end with the husband’s 
return. Nine years after, he fell in “St. Clair’s de- 
feat.” The disappointed lover renewed his suit, 
and the widow, nt last, became his wife. 


+o 
For the Companion, 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
| St. Paul’s looks like a heathen temple, and it ae- 
| tually is the present representative—the great grand- 
daughter, so to say—of a temple to Diana of the 
| Ephesians once occupying the same spot, in the old 
days when the Romans had brought their pagan 
worship to Great Britain. 
In this spot the pagan temple was succeeded by 
the first St. Paul’s, which was burned down in 
| Stephen’s reign, 


Then arose one of the grandest 
| and most famous of the world’s churches—Old St. 
| Paul’s—a great, glorious Gothic cathedral, with a 
towering spire, worthy of the greatest city in the 
| world. 

| But it must have been a very unchurehly church, 
even then. Every reader of the old dramatists 
| knows that the middle aisle was called Paul's Walk; 
and to what strange uses it was put may be inferred, 
not only from the old playwrights, but from an act 
of the Common Council of London in Queen Mary’s 
reign, by which loyal subjects were forbidden to 
carry through the cathedral beer-casks, or baskets of 
bread, fish, flesh or fruit. They were also forbidden 
to lead through it mules or horses. 

Elizabeth, in her turn, forbade duelling, sword- 
drawing, or shooting with guns there, and made 
agreements to pay money there illegal. For the 
church was thronged, in those days, by business 
men, who turned it into an exchange, and by law- 
yers who met their clients there, each selecting a 
particular pillar which he used as an office. 

Advertisements of all sorts covered the walls; the 
worst kind of servants came there to be hired; and 
even cheats, thieves and assassins made it 
| meeting-place. 

















their 


| Bishop Earle describes the noise of this motley 
| crowd “as that of bees—a strange hum, mixed of 
| walking tongues and feet—a kind of still roar, or 
| loud whisper.”” Another bishop, Bishop Corbet, 
speaks of 
“The walk 

Where all our British sinners swear and talk, 

Old hardy ruffians, bankrupts, soothsavers, 

And youths whose cozenage is as old as theirs.” 


Lotteries were drawn at the west door; and alto- 
| gether the great cathedral of London seems to have 
| been a place which honest men and women would 


have taken care to avoid. 








One of the oddest facts in its story is that this ex- 
| temple of Diana, with all its shame and allits glory, 
was very nearly purchased of Cromwell for a syna- 
| gogue by the London Jews. 

| Everybody knows what was the end of Old St. 
| Paul's, the largest church that England ever held. 

| In the great fire of 1666, the fierce flames got hold 
of it, and worked their will, swept it away, root and 
branch, with all its shame and all its glory, driving 
away the money-changers, and destroying their 
temple. 

After the fire arose the present edifice, a great, 
| gray mass, imposing enough in its way, but want- 
| ing all the poetic charm and stately beauty of its 
| predecessor. The-first stone ‘was laid by the archi- 
| tect, Sir Christopher Wren, in 1675. His tomb was 
the first to be erected in the church he had de- 
signed, and it is still to be seen there, with the fa- 
mous epitaph, “Si monumentum queris, circum- 
spice,” (If you seek a monument, look round), 

The opening sermon was preached there, Decem- 
ber 2, 1697, on the text, “I was glad when they said 
unto me, let us go into the House of the Lord,” so 
that now, in 1878, New St. Paul’s is but one hundred 
and eighty-one years old; and it was not finished, 
by the erection of the gilt cross on the cupola, till 
1710. The cost of the building was nearly four mil- 
lion dollars, raised chiefly by duties on coals. 

For a long time the only tomb in the church was 
that of its architect, Wren. 

The next to be admitted to the honor of sepulture 
there was Howard, the philanthropist. His biogra- 
phers say he was a cantankerous sort of fellow at 
home, in spite of his philanthropy, and his face 
looks cross enough in his marble portrait statue. 

The third tomb in St. Paul's was that of the great 
painter, Sir Joshua Reynolds; and then came the 
scholar, Sir William Jones. 

Since then, St. Paul’s has become the mausoleum 
of great soldiers and sailors, as Westminster Abbey 
is the grander tomb of poets and statesmen. Nel- 
| son’s tomb is here, with a monument by Flaxman; 
| and in this very year has been erected, after years 
| of delay, the massive tomb of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, surmounted by huge allegorical groups in 
bronze, and with the names of his victories sur- 
rounding its base. 

I had heard this tomb praised by some of the best 
| judges in London, who had seen the separate groups 
in advance; but it greatly disappointed me asa 
whole. It cannot be seen to advantage where it 
stands. It has an effect cumbrous rather than im- 
posing; and, when one considers at what great ont- 
| lay of time and money it was erected, one cannot 
| help feeling that the Iron Duke has hardly got his 

deserts in bronze. 
For some unknown reason, painters have shared 
| this mausoleum of the soldiers and sailors, instead of 
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finding what would have seemed a more fitting | 
home, with the poets and musicians, in West- 
minster. Besides Sir Joshua, are West, Law- 

rence, Barry, Opie, Fuseli, and others; but, 

above all, Turner. He had asked on his death- 

bed to be buried as near to Reynolds as pos- 

sible, and his wish was fulfilled. 

As a whole, the monn- 
ments in St. Paul’s are re- 
markable chiefly for their 
subjects, though some few 
have merit of their own. 
They are all large, and pos- 
sess a certain suitability to 
the great barn-like interior 
where they stand,—a vast 
expanse by the 
mighty dome, which seems 
quite as far off as the heavy 
London sky outside; an ex- 
panse softened by no dim, 
religious light, and unbroken 
by any sort of shadow or 
mystery, 

It is no wonder that most 
people are tempted to betake 
themselves to such more se- 
cluded portions as the Whis- 
pering Gallery and the Lan- 
tern, which last commands a 
panorama of twenty miles. 

The dome of St. Paul’s 
was painted by Sir James 
Thornhill, the father-in-law 
of Hogarth. 

One day while he was at 
his work, a gentleman was 
with him on the immensely 
high seaffolding, which was 
not railed. Sir James had 
just finished the head of an apostle, and was | 
stepping backward to observe the effect, when 
suddenly his friend snatched up a brush and 
smeared the just-painted face. Sir James rushed 
forward again, crying out,— 


roofed 


or 


“Bless my soul! what have you done 
“Only saved your life,’’ was the tranquil re- 
ply; for one more backward step would have | 
precipitated the painter over the edge of the scaf- 
folding to the stone floor below,—three hundred 
feet of fall. 
The history of a church that dates back less 
than two hundred years must needs be meagre 
in detail. St. Paul’s has witnessed only two 
marriages in the last one hundred and fifty years, 
the most recent being that of the Lord Mayor's | 

daughter of last vear. 

It boasts of no coronation, like its sister of | 
Westminster. It has but slight wealth of asso- 
ciation, though its solemn bell (the fourth largest 
in England) must have melancholy memories, 
since it never gives forth a sound save when it 
is tolled on the occasion of the death of some 
member of the royal family, the Bishop or Lord 
Mayor of London, or 





‘Till to the high dome of St. Paul’s 
They like Thames’ waters flow. 
“Now like a mighty wind they raise 
To heaven the voice of song, 
Or like harmonious thunderings 
The courts of heaven among; 
3eneath them sit the aged men, 
Wise guardians of the poor; 
Then cherish pity, lest you drive 
An angel from your door.” 








ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 

But it takes an occasion like this yearly blos- 
soming of the children to make St. Paul’s look 
anything but grand, gloomy and empty. | 

Louts—E CHANDLER MovuLton, | 
+o 
EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

Ireland has been very slowly, for the past ten 
years, recovering some of the rights of which | 
she has been for centuries deprived by her Eng- | 
lish masters. It is hard enough for a nation to | 
have to receive its laws and rulers from a for- | 
eign race; but, added to this, Ireland has suf-| 
fered by those laws having been unequal and | 
unjust, and those rulers having been often ty-| 
rannical and cruel, 

Two of her greatest grievances have been done 


laway with by Mr. Gladstone’s ministry within | 


the past ten years. One of these was the Epis- | 


}eopal Church, which was ‘established’ in Ire- 


land, and was the only recognized church, though | 
not more than one-quarter of the Trish people 
were members of it. This church was ‘‘dises- 
tablished,’ and its bishops no longer sit in the 
House of Lords to represent Catholic Erin. 

The other grievance 





the Dean of the Cathe- 
dral. 

St. Paul's has had 
scant share in the his- 
tory of England, 
though in the civil 
wars the east end was 
walled in for a meet- 
ing-house; the 
made a barrack 
for cavalry, and the 
portico let out in lodg- 


choir 
was 


ings. 

The prettiest cere- 
mony that ever goes 
on there at present is 
the anniversary meet- 
ing of all the charity 
held the 
first ‘Thursday in ev- 
ery June. Fancy eight 
thousand children, in 
their queer, old-world 
costumes, 


schools, on 


each school 
with adress of its own, 
—boys in strange caps 
and gowns and knee- 
little girls in 
quaint mob-caps and 


breeches; 





which Gladstone rem- 
edied was that of the | 
land. The power of 
the Irish landlord over 
his tenant used to be 
almost boundless. He 
could turn him out of 
his little farm without 
2 moment's warning, | 
and if the tenant had 
built barns or fences, 
or made any other | 
improvement on the! 
place, these fell into | 
the landlord's hands | 
without his paying for | 
them. 








The Gladstone | 
Irish land reform com- | 
pelled the Irish land- | 
lords to give their ten- | 
ants due notice before 
“evicting” them; and 
to pay for any im-| 
provements on the 
farm which the tenant | 
had made, and which | 





neckerchiefs. 


INTERIOR OF 


It is something spirit- 
stirring to see them all 
stand up, like rows of bright, homely flowers in 
an old-fashioned garden, and hear them sing the 
Old Hundredth Psalm together. Wm. Blake, 
the painter poet, wrote one of his queer poems 
about this scene: 

“'Twas on a Holy Thursday, 
Their innocent faces clean, 

Came children, walking two and two, 
In red and blue and green; 


Gray-headed beadles walked before, 
With wands as white as snow, 





were still of some} 
value. 
The Irish have al- 
; . ways bitterly com- 
al plained of a third 


grievance. They have 
said that while England has her great universi- 
ties, and that while in Dublin there was a Protes- 
tant university for the higher education of youth, 
there was no such university for the Irish Cath- 
olics, who comprised three-fourths or more of the 
population of the island, 

England tried to meet this complaint half- 
way, by creating what was called the ‘‘Queen’s 


| great English parties, and both have in turn 


|as much as to any other one man, is due the} 





University."’ It was composed of three different 
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colleges, in the cities of Cork, Belfast and Glas- | the Chancellorship of the Empire, Francis Joseph 
gow. It was to be open to all comers, and was | invited the rebel whom he had once doomed to 


not to be under the control of any religious sect 
at all. 

The Irish, however, were not contented with 
the Queen’s University. They said that, though 
it professed not to be under religious influence, 
it was really controlled and taught by Prot- | 
estants. The rules required the residence of | 
students at these really Protestant institutions; 
and as in England, the dominant church had 
its universities, so the Irish Catholics thought 
they also had a right to a university of their 
own, sustained by the endowments of the State. 

They claimed that there should be a univer- 
sity which should, like the University of London, | 
confer degrees upon all who came and passed | 
the examinations, no matter where they had 
prepared themselves for them. 

This grievance has been confessed by both the 


tried to deal with it so as at once to satisfy the 
Irish demands, and not to offend English Prot- 
estants by appearing to support the Roman Cath- 
olie Church. 

Mr. Gladstone tried it, and his failure to carry 
out his scheme was the indirect cause of his | 
downfall from power. Now the Beaconsfield | 
Cabinet has made the attempt, with better suc- 
cess. 

There is to be a great Irish university, which 
shall be open to all creeds and ranks of life, 
which shall grant degrees to anybody on the sole 
condition that the candidates pass the required | 
examinations. They may study for these exam- | 
inations where and how they please; and while 
the English treasury will not support the uni- 
versity, it will probably provide funds for schol- 
arships and prizes, and thus far endow it. 


+o 


WATCH! 


“Oh, watch you well by daylight! 
By daylight you may fear; 
3ut keep no watch in darkness, 
The angels then are near. 
For Heaven the sense bestoweth 
Our waking life to keep; 
But tender mercy showeth 
‘To guard us in our sleep. 








“Oh, watch you well in pleasure! 
‘or pleasure oft betrays; 
But keep no watch in sorrow, | 
When joy withdraws its rays, ] 
For in the hour of sorrow, 
As in the darkness drear, 
To Heaven trust the morrow, 
For the angels then are near.” 
SAMUEL LOVER. 


ae 
COUNT ANDRASSY. 


Count Andrassy, who has held the high office 
of Chancellor of the Austrian Empire for the 
past eight years, has retired from it, after a sin- 
gularly brilliant and successful public career. 

During that period, he has won a renown only 
second to that of the two other Chancellors of | 
Empires, Prince Bismarck and Prince Gortscha- | 


koff; and it may be said that to Count Andrassy, | 





fact that Europe is at peace to-day, instead of 
being engaged in a general and devastating war. | 

Count Andrassy is still inthe prime of life and 
mental and physical vigor, being only fifty-six | 
years of age. He is the youngest of the Prime 
Ministers of the great European powers; Bis- | 
marck being sixty-five, Beaconsfield seventy- 
four, and Gortschakoff between eighty and! 
ninety. But no one of these has had a more 
stirring or romantic career than the outgoing 
Austrian Chancellor. 

He is by birth a Hungarian, and a hereditary 
noble of that country. 

But, despite his high rank and his riches, 
when quite a young man, he plunged into the 
bloody revolution by which Hungary sought to 
free herself from Austrian rule. He was a} 
“patriot,” like Kossuth, and fought bravely for | 
the desperate cause of his native land. But that | 
canse was unsuccessful; and to save himself | 
from a traitor’s death, Andrassy was forced to | 
fly for refuge to England. He was sentenced to 
death, and a price was set upon his head, by the | 


young Emperor, Francis Joseph; the very sov- | “And yet these two sons of these 


| money and bracelet. 
| premises. 


| and Two Sons,”’ recently published in 


death, to accept that office; and Andrassy has 
continued to hold it to the present time. 

The Austrian Empire is not easy to govern. 
It is composed of several entirely distinct races, 
which are antagonistic to each other. These are, 
the Germans, the Czecks, the Croatian Sclaves, 
the Magyars (Hungarians) and the Roumans. 
But Count Andrassy has succeeded to a large 
degree in reconciling their various interests, and 
in bringing about something like harmony be- 
tween them. 

The wisdom, moderation, and energy of his 
policy is confessed on all hands; nor have these 
qualities been confined to home affairs. As the 
representative of Austria, Count Andrassy has 
taken a conspicuous part in the subject of the 
Eastern Question, which has been agitating Eu- 
rope for the past three years; and it is largely 
owing to his able statesmanship that that ques- 
tion has been, for a while at least, settled with- 
out recourse to war. 

He wrote the celebrated ‘“‘Andrassy Note,’’ 
which formed the basis of all the negotiations 
between the powers as to position and reform- 
ing of the Turkish Empire; he kept Austria out 
of a quarrel with Russia, while he still preserved 
her the friendship of England, and maintained 
the position of Austria as a great power; and he 
was one of the leading figures of the Congress 
of Berlin last year, which concluded the treaty 
of that name. 

In person, Count Andrassy is of medium height, 
slight in figure, swarthy in complexion, with a 
large, sweeping mustache, a pleasant, keen gray 
eye, and an attractive manner and expression of 
countenance. He is noted for his grace, suavity, 
persuasiveness, his genial and social nature, and 
his elegant bearing. 

His retirement is a great loss to the Austrian 
Emperor’s councils; but at his age, it may be 
expected that it is not final, but that he will 
sooner or later return to public life. 


i a — 
DETECTING CRIME. 


Two Boston reporters recently distinguished them- 
selves as amateur detectives. That part was once 
successfully played by a priest. 

A woman applied to him to recover a certain ar- 
ticle which had been stolen from her. The priest, 
suspecting that the thief was a member of his con- 
gregation, adopted an original method to detect him. 

After mass, he mentioned the theft, and his suspi- 
cion that the thief was then present. If so, he in- 
tended to find him out. 

“Down on your knees, all of you,”’ he said. The 
congregation knelt. “I shall throw this book,’’ he 
continued, “and it will hit the thief.” 

He made the motion, and one man only ducked 
his head. “Come here, sir! You are the thief!” 
and he was. 

An English magistrate in India once detected a 
thief by a method similar in spirit, though not in 
form, to the priest’s. 

He missed a large silver bracelet which he had 
left over night on his table. He suspected one of 
his servants, but said nothing about the loss, except 
to his valet. In his presence he placed on the table 
two marked rupees, powdered with nitrate of sil- 
ver. The next morning the money had disappeared. 

He orslered the drum to be beaten to summon all 
the servants. After they had been placed in line, 
he talked to them about the theft, and how wrong 
it was for a servant to rob his master. Nota face 
gave a sign of guilt. 

Then he told them what he had done, and that the 
thief would have a caustic mark on his hand. In- 
stantly, one man looked at his hand. He saw the 
mark, turned and fled. 

His fellow-servants pursued and caught him. He 
made a confession of his guilt, and restored both 
Then he was drummed off the 


+o 


A PAINFUL SHADOW. 


A correspondent who writes from South Natick, 
Mass., and signs himself, “A Soldier of 1861,” takes 
exception to a sentence in the story of “Two Mothers 
the Compan- 
ion. The sentence reads as follows,— 
two mothers 


ereign who afterwards received him into his | would have rejoiced to kill each other.” 


most secret councils, and conferred on him the 
highest offices in his gift. 

In due time, the rebels of Hungary were all | 
pardoned; and then, after years spent in exile, 
Andrassy returned to his native land. 

He soon rose to distinction; for he was recog- | 
nized as a man of extraordinary talents, and his | 
suave and polished manners made him every- | 
where popular. 

After a while he became Prime Minister of 
Hungary, that country having now become com- | 
pletely conciliated to Austrian rule, in conse- 
quence of the constitutional freedom granted 
to them by the liberal emperor. Andrassy’s ca- 
reer as Prime Minister was marked by great 
vigor, and many valuable and effective reforms. 

When, in 1871, Count Van Beust retired from 





That unfortunate word “rejoiced,” our corres- 


| pondent says, “misrepresents me and my felluw-sol- 


diers. No,” he continues, “we never ‘rejoiced’ to 
kill men in battle; we did it under what seemed to 
me a terrible necessity. An incident related to me 


| by an old soldier will illustrate this fact: 


“We were conversing of old times, and the soldier, 
who had served in the cavalry, asked, ‘Do you know 
of ever killing any one?’ I answered, ‘No, and I 
am thankful that I do not.’ 

“You ought to be thankful,’ he replied; “I would 
give all I'm worth to-day if I could blot from my 
mind the knowledge that I killed one man. We 
met in a skirmish, both mounted. Each had tired 
at the other and missed. We approached nearer, 
and both clubbed our carbines at the same time. 
When we met, my blow was delivered first and he 
fell. 

“Returning to the spot soon after, I found him, 
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dead, just where he dropped. Although many years | 
have since passed, that encounter is as fresh in my | 
memory as an event of yesterday. So painfully im- | 
pressive is it that whenever I think of it, it casts a | 
shadow over my life. I know that under the cir- | 
cumstances no one would blame me for the act, but, 

nevertheless, the shadow is there.” 


+o 
FAILURES FROM OVERDOING. 

The story is current in the neighborhood of Con- 
cord, that Emerson, and Hawthorne, and Alcott, 
and Thoreau, and others, once formed a social club | 
for evening conversations. It was naturally ex- 
pected that the interviews of these literary giants 
But the 
club proved a wretched failure, and survived only 
two meetings. The great men couldn't unbend for | 
easy and familiar talk, and opened their lips only | 
for oracular utterances. | 

John Stuart Mill tells of a similar failure in a de- 
bating club in London. It was composed of the 
most brilliant young men in the city, Macaulay, 
Thirlwall (the historian), Wilberforce, afterwards | 
Bishop of Oxford, the brothers Bulwer, the three 
brothers Villiers, Charles Thomson, and others who 
afterwards won eminence in Parliament. Great | 
expectations were excited, and the first meeting was 
crowded, a large number of men in public life com- 
ing to hear the young orators. 

A noted Oxford speaker opened the discussion. 
He attempted so high a flight that he failed utterly, 
and sat down with extreme chagrin. Others fol- 
lowed with similar aims, only to fail in the same 
Not a single speaker was successful. The au- 
dience went away disgusted, and the young men 
were so mortified that a second meeting was never 
attempted. . 

Had they been content to speak in a natural way, 
they might have formed a very successful society. 
They were overburdened with the weight of their 
reputation and the expectation of the public. 


would be occasions of rare enjoyment. 


way. 


- 49 
NEEDLESS FEARS. 

When General Grant was President, a few alarm- 
ists tried to startle the nation by predicting a Dic- 
tatorship. But the people would not be frightened, 
and General Grant became a private citizen as 
quietly as if he had been a common sheriff retiring 
from office. American institutions are too strong 
to be disturbed by personal ambition. The failure 
of Aaron Burr is a warning to any who would at- 
tempt to advance their own interests at the expense 
of the country. 

The Boston Advertiser recently told a good story 
of General Lafayette and the Adamses. When La- 
fayette re-visited this country, John Quincy Adams 
had been elected President. Lafayette, in visiting 
the family at Washington, begged Mrs. Adams to 
keep a sharp restraint on her boys, and moderate 
their ambition. She was at a loss to understand his 
meaning, and he hesitatingly said ,— 

“Their father and grandfather have been Presi- 
dents, and—and—is there no danger that they will 
be discontented with the lot of common citizens?” 

Mrs. Adams smiled at the imaginary danger, and 
Charles Francis Adams has never been accused of 
revolutionary designs. 

+? 
EFFECT OF ELOQUENCE. 

A story is told to the effect that Rufus Choate 
once moved a client to shed tears. The man, who 
was on trial for some offense, listened to the elo- 
quent plea, until overcome he said, weeping, toa 
friend, “1 didn’t know I was such an injured man.” 

A similar effect is said to have been produced on 
a horse-thief by the eloquence of Governor S—, of 
North Carolina. At the trial the Governor made 
such a touching address that the jury acquitted the 
prisoner. 

“Jem,” said an old acquaintance, after the pris- 
oner had been discharged, “there’s no danger now; 
but didn’t you steal that horse?” 

“Well,” replied Jem, “I’ve all along thought I 
took that horse, but since I heard the Governor's 
speech, I don’t believe I did.” 

Wrong influence of this kind is sure to react on 
the person using it. Sincerity is the only thing that 
ultimately wins confidence. Abraham Lincoln de- 
clared that he had never accepted a case in whose 
justice he did not himself believe. 


~@> - 
“STICK TO THE cow.” 
We have known men who have failed because 
they were unwilling to let well-enough alone. An | 
amusing story, told of Dr. Hugh Blair, a Seotch | 





preacher, and Boswell, the biographer of Dr. John- | 
son, illustrates our remark. 

When a young man, Boswell, being present one | 
night in Drury Lane Theatre, amused the audience 
by imitating the lowing of a cow. He did it so well 
that there was a general shout, “Encore, the cow!” | 

Instead of responding, Boswell tried to imitate 
the noise made by some other animal, and failed. 
“Stick to the cow, mon!” 
sat next him. 

Young people might profit by this homely advice. 

“ +> 
SIMPLICITY OF ROYALTY. 

To dress children extravagantly in rich and strik- 
ing costumes is not an evidence of good taste or 
modesty, Says a writer from abroad: 

“Louise, Victoria and Maud, the young daughters 
of the Prince of Wales, rarely appear in public in 
‘ny bat the simplest of dresses. They are some- 
times seen with their mother in plain white linen 


| 1560, and is so called from that word being used in 
G 


or cotton sailor dresses, with a little red trimming, 


and they are often met riding and driving in neat | 


sailor dresses of dark blue woollen. They went with 
their father and mother to the recent French Fair 
in gowns of plain pink cambric, with sashes of crim- 
son harmonizing with the pink.” 
+e 
IRVING, AND EMPRESS EUGENIE, 

A sadder moral of uncertain fortune cannot be 
found than the fate of young Prince Louis Napo- 
leon—following that of so many of his predecessors. 
The New York Times emphasizes the lesson with 
some recollections and almost prophetic words of 
Washington Irving: 

Macaulay's words, that the age had been fertile 
in warnings to the ambitious and consolations to 


| the obscure, never applied to any with more force 


than to the Bonapartes. We have before us the 
Illustrated London News for the 5th of February, 
1853. ‘The first illustration is the Empress in her 
bridal dress. Then follow whole page pictur 
the magnificent ceremony at Notre Dame. Writing 
to his niece from Sunnyside in the same year, 
Washington Irving says: ; 
“Louis Napoleon and Eugenie Montijo, Emperor 
and Empress of the French! one of whom L have 
had a guest at my cottage on the Hudson; the other 





| Whom, when a child, lL have had on my knee at 


Granada. It seems to clap the climax of the strange 
dramas of which Paris has been the theatre during 
my lifetime. I have repeatedly thought that each 
coup de theatre would be the last that would occur 
in my time, but each has been succeeded by another 
equally as striking. by 

“The last I saw of Eugenie Montijo she was one 
of the reigning belles of Madrid, and she and her 
giddy cirele had swept away my charming young 
friend, —, into their career of fashionable’ dissi- 
pation. Now Eugenie is upon a throne, and a 
voluntary recluse in a convent of one of the most 
rigorous orders. Poor ——-! Perhaps, however, 
her fate may ultimately be the happiest of the two. 
The storm with her ‘is o’er, and she’s at rest,’ but 
the other is launched from a retuenless shore on a 
dangerous sea, infamous for its tremendous ship- 
wrecks. Am I to live to see the catastrophe of her 
career, and the end of this suddenly conjured up 
Empire, which seems to be of such stuff as dreams 
are made of? . . . . [consider it as liable to extrav- 
agant vicissitudes as one of Dumas’ novels.” 

Had he lived ten years longer he would have seen 
one catastrophe of her career, but certainly not that 
which occasioned her the deepest anguish. That 
was reserved for eight years later, and it is likely 
enough that the ex-Empress will end her days like 
her friend to whom Irving alludes. 











+o 


TWO WAYS OF SAYING THE SAME 
THING. 

The art of saying just enough is learned by very 
few. When you direct people, make your directions 
short and to the point. Says a writer in the Port- 
land Transcript: 


Brevity is the life of speech, as well as the “soul 
of wit,” and shows force of character in these whose 
conversation is governed by it. Entering a drug- 
gist’s store in Saco one evening, I inquired the way 
to the house of a man who carried on business 
near by. 

The proprietor quickly replied, ‘‘First right, sec- 
ond left, second house on the right.””. Thanking him, 
I was turning away, when a bystander, wishing to 
relieve himself of the superabundant fund of infor- 
mation which he possessed, spoke up,— 

“Hold on, now, and I'll tell you where he lives;” 
and then delivered himself somewhat as follows: 
“You go along this street down that way,’’—point- 
ing with his finger in a vague sort of way towards a 
bottle of tincture of rhubarb,—“curve round grad- 
ually till you get to a street that runs the same way 
as this, only pass by the first one you come to. Then 
go right along that street, crossing two or three 
other streets, until you get to a meetin’-house; then, 
a little beyond that, on the other side, is a large 
brown house. You can’t help seeing it.” 

I could not begin to follow him intelligently, nor 
did [ try after the first dozen words. The druggist 
laughed, noticing my bewildered look, and fearing I 
had forgotten his simple directions, repeated, “First 
right, second left, second house on the right.’ With 
a‘thank you” and a mixed feeling of amusement 
and relief, I passed out. 











+e 
ALBANI. 

In a majority of cases it is the mothers—like those 
of Benjamin West and Gambetta, the statesman— 
who believe against discouragement in the great 
future of their children. <A lady correspondent of 
the St. Louis Times, writing of Albani, one of the 
world’s famous vocalists, gives an example on the 
other side: 

I was at Saratoga eight or nine years ago, and at- 
tending an entertainment in the ball-room of the 
United States Hotel. At the close an old French 
gentleman arose and begged the audience to hear 
his daughters sing. Among the few who attended 
to this request, this lady saw two rather shabby fig- 
ures advance behind the old gentleman; they were 
his daughters, and one was the Albani of to-day, 
who was then listened to merely as a matter of 
courtesy, as there was nothing at all in her voice 
then to foreshadow the great fame she now enjoys. 

The father would, however, persist that his 


| daughter could sing, and when others turned away 


in disbelief he held steadfastly to his faith, and she, 
in spite of slights and difficulties, persisted and went 
onward. You may have read of a magnificent home 
in London where Albani lived with that old father 


| and sister who was her companion in the shabby 


bonnet and shawl that failed even in the slightest 
degree to enlist the interest of a Saratoga ball-room 
audience, 

Lately, the newspapers tell, she had twenty-three 
recalls in one night before a critical audience in St. 


whispered Dr. Blair, who | Petersburg, and the great and the high are now busy 


in her laudation. 
_ +o 
QUEER TITLES TO BIBLES. 
Several quaint and humorous titles have been 
given to certain old editions of the Scriptures. 


The “Bug” Bible was printed in London in 1551 
by Nicholas Hvyll. The nickname arose from the 
following: “So thou shalt not nede to be afraid for 
any Bugges by night.’ Now it is, “Thou shalt not 
ye afraid of the terror by night.” 

The “Breeches” Bible was printed in Geneva in 


xen. 3:7, instead of “aprons.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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| The “Treacle” Bible was printed in 1568 by Rich- 
Elocuuion ana L 


ard Jugge. It reads, ‘Is there no tryacle in Gil- 
ead?” in 1609, the word “tryacle’’ was changed to 
| *rosin.’’ ‘tls there no rosin in Gilead?” 
*balin’’ was not introduced until 1611. 

The “He” Bible, printed in London in 1611 by 
Robert Baker, takes its nickname trom a curious | 
error in Ruth 3:15: **He measured six measures 
of barley and laid it on her, and he went into the 
city.’ In the same year, another and entirely if 
distinct edition was printed, in which the word 
“she” was substituted for ‘he,’ above mentioned, 
and hence the name “She” Bible was given it, to 
distinguish it from the **He™ Bible. 

The Vinegar’ Bible of 1717 is so called because 
the headline of Luke, chapter 20, read, *The para- 
ble of the vinegar” instead of **the vineyard.’ The 
printer of this edition was one J. Basket, of Oxford, 
and because of the numerous typographical faults, 
it was sometimes called the **Basketful of errors.” 
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(Harvard University, A.M.) Cape May, N.d. Atter Sept. 
1, direct to Media, Pennsvivania., &7Oa quarter, 10 weeks, 
books, ete., included. No extras except instrumental 
music, Highly recommended by Bayard Taylor, Hon, 
Fernando Wood, Gov. Routt, Judge Van Hoesen,ete., ete, 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 
SOUTH WILLIAMSTOWN, Berkshire Co., MASS. 


| Prepares Boys for Business, Scientific School, 
or College. expenses $450 per year. Lhe thirty -eihth 

















Circula 
Numerous free advantia 
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UNCLE JOHN VASSAR. 

Uncle John Vassar was known from Maine to 
California as a faithful Christian intent upon serv- 
ing his Master. Few men so illustrated in their 
daily lives the Apostle’s injunction, “Pray without 
The following anecdotes show the man: 





ceasing.” 





He was engaged in the brewery of his cousin in 
Poughkeepsie at the time of his change toa religions | school year begins September 4. For Catalogues, 
life. Not long after his pastor called on him there. Bens. F. Mins, A. M., Prine:pal. 


He writes, “In going out of the place ene of the aaaiiiaied: 
workmen asked, ‘Did you find hin?" Isaid, ‘Yes.’ | TRINITY HALL, BEVERLY, N. J. 1Ntr 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘there is one spot in this brewery that | An attractive Home-School for Girls. Varied 
isas good as any church in Poughkeepsie, and that | a the “+ cam order, Fall term begins Sept, 
is where that man prays.’ ” pele et yan 5g ‘<'T. Princip: 
He naw the ayvay of the Potomac as a colpor- Miss RACHELLE GIBBONS HUNT, Principal, 
teur, and was captured by Stuart’s cavalry. He 
began at once to speak “frank and fearless words 
for the Master.” At last he was brought before the 
general. ; 

The officers said, “General, take the man’s prom- 
ise that he will not tell of our whereabouts for 
twenty-four hours, and let us see him out of our 
lines, or we will hare a prayer-meeting from here to 
Richmond.” 


address 





MISS NOTT'S 
Snglish and French 
FAMILY AND Day Scnoon For Youne Lapies, 33 Wall 
Street, New Haven, Ct. The seventh year opens Sept. 
Cirenlars sent upon application. 


The Bryant & Stratton Business 
College, Manchester, N. H. 


The only business school in this country that has pupils 
from nearly every State and Territory, The attendance 
this fall will be the largest in its history. Nov ts the time 
to write for circulars and prepare to come here. Goodop- 
portunities here foremployment as bookkeepers, ete, City 
beautiful, healthy, and in the midst of the grandest scen- 
ery onthecontinent. G. A. GASKELL, Principal, 

Manchester, New Hampshire. 

TS WANTED—TO SELL TEA, COFFEE, and 

ing Powder to families; goods guaranteed; outtit 
PEOPLE'S TEA CO., Box 5013, St, Louis, Mo. 
AT 224 AND NOT 

Dieta WEAR OUT. 

| by Watchmakers. By mail, 30 cents. Cir- 

2 4 culars of new goods free. 

JOHN BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey Street, New York. 





+o 

A CHINAMAN’S VIEW OF THE CASE. 

The Portland Oregonian reports a review made 
by a Chinese prisoner of his case: 

China Bob, alias China Charley, who was sen- 
tenced last Thursday to one year’s imprisonment, 
when asked by Judge Bellinger why sentence should 
not be pronounced, replied in fair English: “1 not 
much to say. Jury find me guilty. Me suppose 
jury all right. [Pointing to his head), Think jury 
wrong here. [Pointing to his mouth). Lawyer man 
he too much ton-n-n-gue.”’ 

«oe 












A COMMERCIAL exchange gives the startling in- | 





telligence that “dressed hogs are moving briskly to | ‘ 
the seaboard market.” 
























































The Holly Saw has a 
Nickel Plated Tilting 
Table and Solid Emery 
Wheel, Ebonized 
Ornamented Arms. 


The Improved Holly Saw has a distance of 20 also 
INCHES from the blade to curved brace. No 


other saw has over 18 inches. 


We now offer the Holly Scroll 
Saw with 7 valuable im- 
provements: 

1. It has a Solid Emery 
Wheel. 

2. Improved Clamps. 


The New Holly 
Scroll Saw, as now 
offered by us, is 50 per 
cent. more desirable 
than any $3.00 saw ever 


before made, or now 4. Polished Niekel-Plated 
on the market. The Tilting Table. 
Solid Emery 4. Straining Rod. 


Wheel is itself worth 
the price of the saw to 
any family. Withit you 
ean grind and polish 
tools, carving knives, 
&e. The Holly has a 
greater capacity for 
work than any other 
saw on the market, 
as it has a swing of 
20 inches, which 
allows a circle of 40 
inches to be sawed, 
No other saw has 
over 18 ins. swing. 
The Holly is the only 
$300 saw having a 
Nickel Plated Tilting 
Table. It is all iron 
and steel, with the ex- 
ception of the arms and 
pitman, and is strongly 
built and rigidly braced 
It has a Powerful 
Drill for drilling wood 
or metal. 


5. Improved Method of 
Setting Up. 

6. It willswing 20 ineh- 
es from Blade to Brace. 
tvle of Pointing 
i Blue, 
Nd and 


« 
The new Holly is the 
latest, handsomest 
and best $300 scroll 
Saw in the market, 
It is a better and 
handsomer Saw than 
was sold four years 
ago for $15. 
Get the Best. 
With the Holly 
any boy can earn 
good 
making articles 
for Fairs, Holiday 
Gifts, &e., or 
they can deco- 
rate home 
beautifully. 
Thousands 
have done it. 
You can, 


IMPROVED 
HOLLY 


Scroll Saw. 
Model 1880. 





wages by 


We guarantee that 
no better Scroll Saw can 
be bonght for twice the 
price of the Holly. It 
runs with remarkable 
power, speed, and ease. 
It is packed in a case 
36x13 inches and 4 in. 
deep, and weighs 32 
pounds. It is easily 
put together, with 
only two bolts. Ree 
member the Holly 
is the first $3.00 Iron 
Scroll Saw ever made —s 

Other makers have endeavored to copy it in style and price. We 
now add such valuable and costly improvements that the Holly is& 
still far in the lead of all imitations. We advise you to send your 
order for this machine (if you expect to get one) at an early date as 
the demand for it will be very great. 

With the saw we give Free, 20 New Process Designs, 1 
Stubs Drill Point, 6 Extra Blades, 1 Manual of Fret 
Sawing and Wood Carving, 24 pages. These designs are a 
new invention, and can be instantly transferred to the 
wood. On receipt of 83.00 we will forward the Machine, with Ex- 
tras (safely boxed), to any part of the United States or Canada, 





Tf vou wish to get the Genu- 
ine Improved Holly Saw, 
with Extras, send all orders to 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass, 
Youth’s Companion Office, 








| 
| 








For the Companion. 


THE THREE VINE-POTS. | 
A GREEK LEGEND. 


Young Bacchus wandered from home one day 
(Semele’s child was a restless boy); 

No wish but pleasure, no thought but play, 
As he gathered flowers in his careless joy; 
When, lo! by the wayside, slim and small, 

He spied a plant that excelled them all. 


Ile plucked it, with many a wondering word, 
And quick to shield from the sun’s hot shine, 
Ile found the skeleton of a bird, 
And in it covered the baby vine. 
lhen south he strayed through the Attic land, 
Holding the prize in his chubby hand, 


Merry with life was the sprouting thing; | 
[ts roots crept down, and its leaves peeped up, 

It tried to curl, and it tried te cling, 
And it climbed half out of its shelly eup. 

“Such a grower,” quoth Bacchus, “never was known!” 


| excited either by great sorrow or great joy, have | 


| fortune, can too much disturb. 


THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION, 





morning till niglit, and though often exposed to | 
cold and wet, never knew what rheumatism | 
was. It was not until he was ninety-seven that | 
he knew his first severe illness—an attack of | 
bronchitis. The canon’s long life was doubtless 
due to his good digestion—he ate everything— | 


and to his imperturbable temper. He acted on | 
such rules of longevity as the following, which | 
are offered to one who would attain unto a long 


life: 


He must seek to attain continual equanimity, 
and carefully to avoid everything which too vio- 
lently taxes his feelings. Nothing more quickly 
consumes the vigor of life than the violence of | 
the emotions of the mind. We know that anxi- | 
ety and care can destroy the healthiest body. | 
We know that fright and fear, yes, excess a 

| 


joy, become deadly. 

Those who are naturally cool and of a quiet 
turn of mind, upon whom nothing can make too 
powerful an impression, who are not wont to be | 


| 


| the best chance of living long and happy after | 


their manner. | 

Preserve, therefore, under all circumstances, | 
composure of mind which no happiness, no mis- | 
Love nothing 


too violently, hate nothing too passionately, fear | 





And he hid the whole in a lion's bone. * | nothing too strongly. | 

But ere he reached the A.gean shore + ! 
(Going to sea, as runaways do), 

The little vine filled the hollow mes more, JOHN SHERMAN’S INDUSTRY AS 
Grew out of its prison, and round it, too, 

So queer a tangle to carry or place! A BOY. 

sacchus must hunt for a bigger vase. Gen. Sherman, in speaking of his brother 

Twas an ass’s skull that held it last, s lieiniasiies % is asics pe ee 
When the boy set sail for the Cyclades. John, the Secretary of the Treasury, tells an in 


He planted the vine that grew so fast 
In Naxos, gem of the Grecian seas; 
And it sprouted, and spread, and clambered, and curled, | 
And its fruit was the wonder of all the world. 
For, lo! one draught of the jnice it gave | 
Made men like birds, full of tuneful fun; 
The second made them as lions brave; 
But the third made donkeys of every one! | 
THEKON Brown. 
oo 
For the Companion. 
USEFULNESS BEGETS SUCCESS. 
“They who prosper in the world,” says an} 
English “are usually 
maxim.” 


essayist, men of -one 
The affirmation is illustrated by the progress 
of aclerk in the service of the East India Com- 
pany. 
His name was John Shore. 


One day, when he was toiling at his desk in 
Calentta, an old gentleman said to him, 
“Young man, make yourself useful, and you | 
will succeed.” 
The words sunk in young Shore’s memory, 


and became the rule of his life. | 


What other clerks neglected, he was willing 


to do. 


He became known as a serviceable man, and } 
Wits promoted to a petty judgeship. 


In a single 
year, he decided in six hundred cases. The de- | 
cisions were so satisfactory that he gained a ju- 
dicial reputation. 

The Governor, the famous Warren Hastings, 
discovered that the industrious young civilian | 
had mastered the Hindostanee, Arabie and Per- | 
sian tongues. He was summoned from his petty 
judgeship to oecupy a high station, where his 
linguistic knowledge would benefit the company. | 

There he proved so faithful to his rule, and so 
able, that he was given a seat in the Supreme 
Council of Four, which, with Governor, ruled | 
Telia. 

Elevation stimulated him to more work. His 
colleagues disliked drudgery. What they shirked, 
Shore attended to, gladly finding in their neglect 
an opportunity to make himself useful. Hastings 
but under Lord Cornwallis, the 
ever-useful Shore lived up to his precept. 

One day, the great prime-minister, Mr, Pitt, 
looked around to find a man to carry out a pa- 
cific system in the government of India. 





wis recalled, 


He discovered him in the industrious, unam- 


| eral: 


| did he appear to be training himself. 





bitious man, whose was to do with 
might what his hand found to do, Pitt made | 
him Sir John Shore, and the Governor-general 


of an empire 


purpose 


He was known as the ruler whose 
maxim was ‘Honesty is the best policy.” 


After four years’ service, he was recalled. 
Enrolled among the British Lord 
Teignmouth, he again sought for opportunities | 
to make himself useful. Serving as a local | 
judge, he made himself eminent by his judicial 
purity and good sense. He watched 
family and his poor neighbors, 


peerage as 


over his | 
He became the 
first President of that great British and Foreign | 
Bible Society, which has gained a world-wide | 
reputation, 

When he died, men reflected that his life 
showed what talents, such as multitudes possess, 
could do, when under the guidance of good sense 
and industry. 


+e - 
TO ATTAIN TO LONG LIFE. 
Canon Beadon, an English clergyman, who 
recently died at the age of one hundred and two 
yews, remarkable for 
which suffered nothing to 
an 


was his even 


trouble him. 


temper, 
When 
from | 





old man, he would go out shooting 


cident of his early life which exhibits the indus- | 
try and self-reliance of the man. Said the gen-| 

My father died when I was ten, leaving mother | 
poor, so that for many years her support and | 
that of the younger children devolved upon the | 
older boys, chietly my brother Charies. 

After some years’ employment in the improve- 
ment of the Muskingum, under Gen. Curtis, | 
John was taken into the office of our brother | 
Charles, at Mansfield, to help about the office, | 
and make himself as useful as he could. 

John continued there until one day, in his 
twenty-first vear, he asked Charles for tifty dol- 
lars. Charles was alarmed. What could the! 
boy mean by asking for this large sum? 

John proceeded to explain that he wanted to 
go to Columbus to be admitted to the bar. This 
was i still greater surprise. The boy had never 
asked his brother to train him for the law, nor 


So Charles said to him, ‘You cannot be ad- 
mitted to the bar without knowing some law.’ | 
John insisted that he knew more law than some 
who had passed an examination, and that he was ' 


| determined, if he could raise the monew. 


“But why do you want so large «a sum?’ was 
the reply. John explained that, in the first 
place, he must have respectable clothing, and 
that the remainder would be required for hotel 
and travelling expenses. 

The elder brother assented; the clothes were 
ordered, and on the very day that John was 
twenty-one, he presented himself before the 
proper authorities at Columbus, and passed a 
very flattering examination. | 

On returning to Manstield, he notified Charles 
that he was going to Iowa to practise law. The 
latter remonstrated on the ground that there was 
room enough in Mansfield for them both, and 
that, too, in his own oftice. 

This resulted in articles of copartnership, and 
the painting of John Sherman's name on the 
sign as an attorney -at-law. That partnership 
continued until, at the formation of the Repub- | 
lican party, John was sent to Congress by the 
Republicans of his distriet, from whence he was 
transferred to the United States Senate for three 
successive terms, and in which he has served for | 
sixteen years until he was called to the Cabinet | 
of President Hayes. 


+e 
A SINGULAR HEALTH-RESORT. | 
A curious health-resort in Switzerland, where 


| 
& man’s back is roasted by the sun and his face | 
frozen by the cold, is described in the Sunita-| 
rium: 


The village of Davos am Platz, in Switzerland, 
is situated on a large plateau five thousand feet | 
above the sea-level, and completely surrounded 
by mountains, which screen it from high and | 
penetrating winds, 

Like that of almost all corresponding altitudes, | 
the air is very dry; its humidity being less by | 
two-thirds than that of Nice or Cannes. This | 
gives it a property of elasticity, or, as it is some- 
times called, electric tension, which modifies in 
au remarkable manner the sensations of heat and 
cold, 

Persons often sit in the open air, even after | 
sunset, with the mercury below freezing, without | 
overcoats, without the slightest discomfort, and 
most of these invalids at that. 

The daylight at Davos is very short in winter, | 
the sun overtopping the mountains about half- 
past ten A. M., and sinking behind their sum- 
mits from half-past three to four P. M.; but the 
sunshine, while it lasts, is very bright, and the 
heat of its direct rays is intense. 

The food generally is not inviting, nor even | 
well cooked, but an enormous appetite is estab- 
lished after a few days’ sojourn; and the rule, | 


to which there are but few exceptions, is that| it occurred to three cadets—one of them, per- | 


everybody gains more or less rapidly in flesh, — | 
The doctors drive everybody out of doors. It! 
is not too much cold, but too much heat, that 
they dread. | 
An excursion of ten miles on foot soon becomes | 
a bagatelle to delicate women who at home could 
not be induced to walk a fourth of that distance. | 
In the evenings there are hops. amateur theatri- 


eals, and various entertainments— but all by 
medical direction—of short duration, which is 
even extended to the Sunday service, which is 
restricted to one session of one hour. 

Persons who have had hemorrhages cease to 


| bleed, coughing and expectoration rapidly di- 


minish; in fact, there will be more coughing in 


¥ 4 
| an average country church than in one of our 


assemblies of invalids. 

Of course, all who come here do not improve; 
many are brought hither in a dying condition, 
but some of those apparently in that state expe- 
rience wonderful improvement, and pick up in 
a surprising degree; and as littie or no medicine 
is administered, the credit must be given to fresh 
air, locality and exercise. 


~+@>— i 


For the Companion. 


WINNIPISEOGEE. 


On the steep headland plumed with lofty pines, 
Stretched in the shadowed silence soft and brown, 
I Jie and watch the long bine slanting lines 
Of scented sunshine slowly loiter down 
Through close-wove glooms of verdure; far above, 
The slender, tufted tops scarce seem to move 
Against the sunlit sky’s deep monotone. 





And far below, clear, rippleless, seiene, 
On either side the waters stretch away 

To where the cloud-swept hills stand, massed in green, 
Guarding the azure gates of night and day. 








Oh, this is life! only to lie and dream, 
‘To feel the sunshine creep into the blood 
And warm the heart, like healing balin; to seem 
A part of all we see,—earth, air and flood,— 
While thoughts, unfettered, pass unheeded by, 
As the wild flowers plucked, and then, in careless 
nood, 
Dropped from the loosened hand, forgotten lie. 
Lo! while I dream, the golden-lipped sun 
Kisses the blushing waters, slowly fills 
The trembling lake with glory, and is gone, 
Fled like a smile across the darkening hills. 
Farewell, sweet day! thine influence is one 
That melts into our being; thou shalt go 
Into the crowded gtreets with us, and tone 
Our intercourse with man with thine own glow 
Of tenderness; and in the lonely hour 
Stir hidden soul-depths with mysterious power, 
And flood the eye with sudden overflow. 
AvuGustUs M. Lorpb. 


+e 
A NOBLE INDIAN GIRL. 

It would hardly be worth our while to cele- 
brate a civilized maiden who has only face 
beauty to recommend her. But a story, told by 
a lady, in the Cleveland, Ohio, ZIome Compan- 
ion, of a half-civilized maiden who possessed 
both that and the more charming beauty of the 
heart, will well repay reading. ‘*White Feather” 
lives at the Shawnee 


Mission in Kansas, and 


| the narrator, who was one of a party of emi- 


grants that stopped at the Mission on their way 
west, describes her as she saw her there, with 
her black hair unbound and flowing to her feet: 

It was a picture of wild beauty which I shall 
never forget. It helped me to understand the 
beautiful story of Pocahontas and her charms, 
which had excited the admiration of the great 
ladies of England, all of which I could believe 
while looking at the beautiful White Feather. 
But we all had cause to remember the good In- 
dian girl for qualities of more value than all 
her personal charms. 

Soon after the emigrants arrived at their new 
settlement, many of them were taken sick with 
ague—one, a mother of several little children, 


with typhoid fever. A messenger was sent to 


| Kansas City for help, and on his way he called 


at the Mission again and told his story: 


White Feather listened with eager interest 
and pity. She remembered the poor woman 
lying there sick with the typhoid, because of 
kind words she had received from her, and some 
little presents made her during that stop on our 
way in. With permission of the missionary, 
she mounted a half-tamed pony, and without 
any saddle, came that day nearly thirty miles, 
to offer her services to take care of the sick. 

When, weeks afterwards, by careful nursing, 
the sick ones were up and able to get along 
without any further help, she was ready to re- 
turn on her bare-back pony. 

She was taken back in a comfortable wagon, 
but she refused to take any pay for her services. 
The present of a side-saddle and some articles 
of dress was at last accepted, and with smiles 
shining through the tears in her great tender 
eyes, she bade us all good-by. 

+o - 
A WEST POINT INCIDENT. 


An of the endet life of Gen. T. 
W. Sherman shows how early he learned that 
the first duty of a soldier is never to disobey 
orders. 


anecdote 


His first tour of guard duty was performed on 
one of the most terrible nights I ever witnessed. 


A storm of wind and rain arose soon after night- 
fall, that raged during the greater part of the 
| night with unabated fury, while frequent flashes 
of lightning disclosed the old forts and other 


picturesque surroundings of the point only to 


| render the darkness more appalling. 


Add to this frequent peals of thunder echoing 
among the surrounding peaks as if the world 


| were coming to an end, and you can form some 


idea of the scene that comes up so vividly to my 


| memory after the lapse of nearly half a century. 


In the midst of this terrible war of elements, 


haps, the corporal of the guard—that this would 
be a favorable time to test the mettle of the young 
“pleb’’ from Newport. 


I shall never forget Sherman's appearance as | 
he entered our tent the next morning. his gun cut | 


and scarred in various places, his clothes wet and 
dripping and covered with mud 
Withorn (2! 
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ly inquired for the cause of his plight, and were 
informed that three men or devils—he did not 
know nor care which—had approached his post 
in the micst of the storm, covered with ‘white 
sheets,’’ and endeavored to pass without giving 
the countersign. 

One of them, armed with a musket and fixed 
bayonet, attempted to force his way; ‘‘but,’’ said 
he, ‘‘I stood my ground, and would have run him 
through but for his superior skill in using the 
weapon.” 

As soon as the trio found that young Sherman 
meant business, they disappeared under the cov- 
er of the darkness, leaving him master of the sit- 
| uation, and, I doubt not, have kept their defeat 
| to this day a profound secret. 





- oa _ ——— 
“ICEE WAGON COME NEXTEE.” 
A Boston correspondent of the Detroit F'ree 
Press tells the following incident of the severe 
| gale which visited that city in July: 


| 
| 


| Among the many careless ones canght out in 
| the storm was George B » & young reporter 
|} on the Boston Telephone. He was caught by the 
| shower on Hanover Street aud stepped into a 
| doorway to wait until the heaviest was over. 
| George had company in the doorway. 

| ‘There were two Chinese washee-washees from 
| Howard Street. The rain fell in torrents, and 
| soon great hail-stones struck the sidewalk and 
| rebounded a few feet in the air. 

| Rushing out in the rain, the enthusiastic re- 
porter got several specimens, drew a tape line 
from his pocket, measured them carefully and 
recorded the exact figures in his memorandum, 
| Repeating this operation several times, he at- 
| tracted the attention of some young clerks in 
| the offices up stairs, who broke large chunks of 
|ice from the block in the ice-cooler and threw 
them out to the reporter, who measured them 
sarefully and recorded the result. 

Every one in that doorway was awe-struck at 
the size of the hail-stones, and the Chinamen 
| were exhibiting eyes of an unusual roundness 
}and prominence. One of the chaps in the office 
accidentally dropped the balance of the block of 
}ice from which the monstrous hail-stones had 
| been chipped and it came down and landed on 
| the sidewalk with an immense crash. 
| It must have weighed all of twenty pounds, 
}and spattered the water right and left. Just at 
| this instant came that awful crash of thunde 
that startled every one who heard it, and of 
which the papers spoke the next day. This was 
too much for John Chinaman. 

They both ran yelling up the street in the 
driving rain, the last one saying as he cleared 
the doorway, ““Whoopee up. Icee wagon come 
nextee. Good-by, John.” 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





+o 
TOLLING THE BELL. 
The following anecdote of a witty Methodist 
minister is told by the Western Advocate : 


In an inland circuit church the religious inter- 
est had declined, until, at the advent of an un- 
popular preacher, it became impossible to ob- 
tain a congregation. The minister, however, 
went to the chapel! at the appointed hour of ser- 
vice: but one morning, even the sexton failed to 
appear. 

What to do? To retire without some effort 
were cowardice. ‘To pray were weakness. After 
a moment of thought, the preacher advanced to 
the bell-rope, and after ringing the usual peal, 
began to toll, 

The villagers, unaware of a death in the com- 
munity, hastened, one by one, to inquire the 
name of the deceased. In answer to their re- 
peated questions, the preacher gravely replied, 
as he continued to toll,— 

‘The church is dead. Iam ringing its knell.”’ 

The next Sabbath a congregation assembled, 
and the funeral of the dead church was never 
held. 

«> 


ONE DATE HE REMEMBERED. 
An incident which happened some years ago, 
at an English school, is told by the Boston Trun- 
script: 








The boys were being examined in the history 
of England, and the answers were mainly dates 
of events more or less important in the history 
of the British empire. Among the pupils was 
the son of an American sea captain, a_ bright 
specimen of young America. Being questioned 
concerning dates in English history, he mani- 
fested an ignorance bordering on stupidity. 
The teacher, whose patience was exhausted, 
exclaimed, ‘What! Don’t you remember a sin- 
|} gle date that marks an important event in the 
| history of England?”’ 

“Why, yes, sir,’ answered the boy, 
know one.” 

‘Well, out with it,”’ said the teacher. 

“The Fourth of July, 1776.’ There was a 
decided sensation. 


“I do 


+o -— 
A SUGGESTIVE RESPONSE. 

Rev. G. R. Davis, of Carson, and Rev. W. R 
Jenvey, of Reno, never lose an opportunity of 
giving each other a sly hit, says the Virginia 
Chronicle : 

Parson Davis preached at Reno the other Sun- 
day. and while taking breakfast at Parson Jen- 
vey’s honse, remarked, ‘Guess I'll take some 
more steak, as I have to preach.” ae 

“Guess I'll brace up a little, too,” rejoined 
Jenvey, passing his plate for another section of 
the meat; “I’ve got to listen.” 





> 
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HE seems to have been shot in the diaphragm 
said the doctor. “Oh no!’ exclaimed his wee 
ing listener. ‘the was shot right in the lower end 


» from Newport) and myself eager- | of the saloon.’ 
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They all drink tea together, 
And Gold-Locks hostess is; 

Bessie has brought her loveliest child, 
And Teddy has brought his; 


And Tony, though not invited, 
Of course was sure to come; 
And there he sits with wistful eyes 
And waits to get a crumb. 


*Tis a very dainty table, 
Spread with a most complete 

And quaint, flower-painted china set; 
But what is there to eat? 


The hostess smiles and whispers, 
“Play these are sandwiches! 

Play this is an orange marmalade,— 
That these are strawberries!” 


Then out of the little tenpot 
She gravely pours the tea, 

(Though water for tea and for the cream 
Is all that I can see). 


They sit and gossip and linger, 
And toy with fork and spoon, 

While glows toward its sunset hour 
The pleasant afternoon. 


Ah, Biddy is calling supper! 
Do see them scamper all! 
Teddy has dropped his little cat, 
And Bessie leaves her doll; 


While Tony, eager as any, 
Rushes with all his might. 

For guests who just have left a feast, 
They show fine appetite! 


I pity the little sparrow 
Who, seeing this table spread, 
Thinks he may spy on its white cloth 
A crumb of cake or bread. 


He will find a sip of water 
In Bessie’s cup, maybe; 
But he will learn that the little folks 
Were only playing take tea, 
Mrs. CLARA Doty BATEs. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


Little Harry had one very marked trait of char- | ber of tiny pieces and laying them together. 


acter, 


He always looked on the bright side. 


One day he was all tiptoe with anticipation ex- | called up to the open window; and in time a 


pecting his father home. 


Somebody else was expecting him too, for the | the shade of one of the big blocks of sandstone. 
table was set very temptingly for dinner, with | 
fresh linen and fragrant flowers by one plate; | her dolls. Mamma advised her to take only one, 
the oysters just ready to go into the kettle, and | and that was Nelly, the most battered of all, and 


now it was time for the train. 


> 


“There is the whistle! 


minutes, to walk up with his father. 


he oysters were steaming hot, and the coffee |away Nan trudged, carrying under her arm the 
reidy, bat the time seemed pretty long since the | housekeeper for the new little stone house. 
Whistle, and Harry’s mother looked out once 


more to see him walking home alone. 


“He didn’t come; I waited till every one was 


off.’ he said, a little soberly. 
His mother’s heart sank lower than Harry’s. 


“I think there may have been some accident | 
on the other train,” she said, slowly. 


“Yes,’’ replied Harry, his face brightening, to 
her surprise; “tyes, and he is so busy helping 
others that he forgot to send us word. That’s 
the way to look on the bright side of an accident, 
isn’t it?” 

Harry's father came on the next train, but in 
her joy at his return, Harry's mother still kept 
room in her heart for the lesson she learned, and 
which has often cheered her since, of how to 
make the best of our every-day disappointments; 
and one of her proverbs is, ‘“There may 
be a bright side to an accident.”’ 

Mrs. J. P. BALLARD. 


oe 


For the Companion. 


HAPPY JACK. 
Jack will sit on the old farm gate, 


‘We'll let her live there all the time,”’ said | 
Johnny, “and bring her things to eat, won't 
we?” 

“Yes; an’ a mouse, next time we get one, to 
be her ‘ittle pet,”” said Nan. 

“Come into dinner now, children!” 
mama from the window just then. 

“Dood-by, Nelly,” said Nan; ‘‘we’ll tum again 
pitty soon.”’ 

As the children ran out of the lot to go home, 
they found two or three men on the sidewalk 
standing and looking at the fallen boards. 

“Dess they want to see the picsurs,” said 
Nan. 

They went into the house and ate their dinner, 
and then waited a little while to look over a new 


called 








said Harry, and eatch- | gion. 
ing his cap. was down to the station in three 


Swinging away the whole day long; 
Little he thinks of fortune or fate l 
As he whistles, or hums, or sings a song. 


Down by the pond, where the lilies grow, 
Or out in the fields where the birdies sing, | 
Up in the barn, his song will show 
“Jack is as happy as any king.” 


Gathering apples each autumn day, 
Fishing for trout in the water clear, 
Hunting for eggs among the hay, 
He has always a laugh and never a tear. 
Picking nuts from the forest trees, 
Down in the orchard having a swing, 
Flying his kite in the evening breeze, 
“Jack is as happy as any king.” 
Kings have troubles and cares of state, 
Peace and quiet they often lack; 
Ienvy not their fortune or fate, 
They're never so happy as dear old Jack. 
FRANK S. FINN. 


«>> 





For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE STONE HOUSE. 

There is a large vacant lot next the house 
where Johnny lives, and he and Nannie often 
look down upon it from the windows, and wish 
they could go there to play. 

There are great blocks of sandstone scattered 
around in the grass, that would be so nice to 
| jump on and to play house with. And there are 
daisies and white clover there, and a pretty 
spotted cow who looks gentle. 
| But there is a great high board fence all around 
the lot, a fence as much as ten feet high, which 
on the side towards the street is covered with 
! advertisements; and if « policeman ever sees a 
boy trying to climb over, he drives him away; so 
| how can little children ever go in there to play? 

But one day something happened. It had 
| been very warm, and in the ‘afternoon a storm 
| came up, with big black clouds and a wind that 
| wasalmost a hurricane. There was thunder and 
| lightning; the rain fell in torrents; and the wind 
roared and whirled, and all of a sudden there 
was a erash that startled everybody. 

The crash was in the lot. A great piece of the 
ten-foot-high fence had been blown over, and 
| lay shattered on the grass. On the broken boards 
| you could see pieces of elephants and horses, for 
there had been an advertisement of a great cir- 
cus placarded or the fence. 

**Now we can go into the lot and play!’ said 
Johnny, clapping his hands; and Nan echoed,— 

‘*Now we tan go in and play!” 

But it rained too hard all the rest of that day 
for any one to try it 

The next morning, however, the children ven- 
tured in; and though there was a policeman at 
the corner, he did not say a word. 
| Johnny puta board across a stone, and there 
they teetered in great glee, while mamma smiled 
upon them from the window, 

The cow was feeding ina distant corner of the 
|lot, while 2 funny litthe woman sat on a rock 
watching her. 
By-and-by the children left the boards, and 
went along among the stones, picking up a num- 





‘We're building a house, mamma!” Johnny 
very quaint, roughly-built little house stood in 


Then Nannie came running into the house for 


the best suited to keep house out in a rocky re- 


“The rest’ll ery, but I tan take them to see 
| Nelly next day,’’ said the sweet little voice: and 


She and Johnny pushed Nelly in at the door 
| headforemost, and then made her sit upright in- 
side on a stone bench. A fold of her pink calico 
dress lay on the door-sill, and one of her arms 
| was thrust out of a window. 
“Aint she comforble?” said Nannie, in great 





| Nelly was getting along in her little stone house. 


reached the street, ‘they're building up the 
fence again!”’ 


and Johnny ran right back to mamma. | 


scrap-book mamma had been making, and then 
started out again to go into the lot, and see how 





“Oh! oh!’ cried Johnny, the minute they 


Alas, it was too true! 


the posts, and were nailing on the boards as fast 
; asthey could. The fence was already five boards 
| high, and the vacant lot was again forbidden | 
| ground, 


The men had set ) 
| 
| 
| 
The tears came into Nannie’s eyes, and she | 


“Nelly’s got to stay ont there as long as she 
lives!’ exclaimed Johnny. ‘‘They’ve built up | 
the fence.’’ | 
“O mamma! my poor ‘ittle dolly!’ cried Nan- | 
nie, pitifully. 

Mamma went to the window and looked out. 

The fence was now seven boards high, and the 

funny little woman who had been watching the 

cow was gone. 

But there still stood the small rough house, in 

the shade of the sandstone block, and Nelly’s 

arm in the window and her pink dress in the 
door were plainly to be seen. 

“Tm afraid she'll have to stay there. sure 
enough,” said mamma; “but you can look at her 
out of the window every day, and it will seem 

quite neighborly.” 

“TI don’t want her a 
with a sob in her voice. 
tum to bed with me.” 

“If she was straight down under the window, 
Icould fish her up with a hook and line,’ said 
Johnny. | 

‘We might get her if we could see any one | 
come to milk the cow,”’ suggested mamma; but 
as nobody ever had seen any one come to milk 
the cow, that was doubtful comfort. 

So Nelly staid out in her little stone house 
that night and the next night, and no harm bee 
fell her. It seemed as if she really would never 
be anything but a neighbor again, and Nannie 
every little while would trot to the window-pane 
and look at her mournfully. But the third day, 
when nobody happened to be thinking about her, 
she came home! 

“T did see some one come to milk the cow!” 
exclaimed Johnny, who was the one to bring. 
Nelly back in triumph. ‘And now I know how 
that funny little woman gets in. She pushesa 
board along in the fence, just the way you push 
a bar in the country, and then she crawls in, J 
saw her, and I told her about Nannie’s doll, and 
she brought it to me.’’ 

“Goody, goody!’ cried little Nan, hugging 
Nelly to her heart. 

So now she has her dolly again, and the little 
stone house appears very lonely without a ten- 
ant. The children look down at it from the win- 
dow, and wish they could get in there to play. 

But though Johnny has looked again and 
again, he cannot find the board the little woman 
pushed, and no one has happened to see the little 
woman either since that time. 

Mary L. B. 





neighbor,’’ said Nan, 
“IT want my Nelly to} 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1 


PUZZLE. 
(A sentence from one word.) 

Make the following sentence froma word of seven 
letters. The letters may be duplicated, but none 
used that are not found in the word: 

A raven veered over a door, and drove a dove 
near a deer, on a road near. A doe ran over dove 
and raven, and drove raven and deer on a red ve- 











| delight. 


randa. 


U7 


SQUARE-WORD. 


An Egyptian flower. 


To suppose. A 
crown. To open. 


Aquatic animals. 
3. 
WORD-DEFINITIONS. 


kind of 
bh. 


(To find the second word, prefix a letter to the first one 
To find the third, annex a letter to the second, as— In 
Bin, Bind.) 

1, A gas, aden, a lord. 2, Moved, a feed, to mark. 
3, A conjunction, to unite, to toss about. 4, A mon- 
key, a headland, to frisk. 5, An insect, slang, part 
of a poem. 6, A beverage, to dip out, made inio 
bundles. 7, An organ of the body, a wild animal, to 
set at defiance. N.T. M. 


4. 
ILLUSTRATED INITIAL ACROSTIC,. 





The initials of the words corresponding to the fol- 
lowing definitions will make what the woman said 
to her little boy: . 

To walk in water. A collection of cattle. To get 
up. An important export from China. To debate. 
That which is left. A speaker. To conjecture. A 
near male relation. To value highly. W.T. 0. 


5. 
DROPPED LETTERS. 


A-a-a-a 
-e-e-e-t 


-n-u-i-u- 
a-s-e-i-u-l- 
i-c-im-r-h-n-i-i-v-y 
-o-n-e-r-v-1-t-o-a-y 


6. 
CHARADE. 

My Jirst is funny,—a play on a word; 

Oft a wretched poor joke you will tind. 
My second’s a creature of which you have heard 

As gifted with more dress than mind. 
My whole is a term that is often conferred 

On things of an acrid and peppery kind. 


7. 


PICTURE DECAPITATIONS, 


| 
} 











Behead the naiues 
this picture, and leave words meaning the following: 


oi sulue of the things seen in 


1, A garden tool. 2, Smallinsects. 3, A word of 








assent. 4, Unwilling. 5, A riot. 6, A puddle, 7, 
To be sick. 8, A kind of liquor. 9, A relation. 10, 
A fish. 11, Aspect. 12, Lofty. w. T, O. 
8. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1, There —— —— — in being a slave to so minute 
2, —— —— express a —- yourself, and it may 
shake the faith of others. 
3, He maintains entire —— about his sudden —— 
of fortune. 
4, So meagre a list of —— —— failure. 
5, She got the committed thoroughly, and 
was praised for its correct ——. 
Conundrums. 


What may be called a sweeping conclusion? The 
train of a lady’s dress. 

When is a Chinee most like a vegetable? 
queue cumbers his head, of course. 


When a 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Rood, door. Revel, lever. 


2. H A—S—T E 3. Poppy. 
B R—E—A D 
H O—P—E 8 4. Theron,heron. Oscar, scar. 
T I—T—LE Obed, bed. Grace, race. 
Cc H—E—A T Mabel, Abel. Olive, live. 
T I—M—E 58. Phebe, Hebe. Maria, aria. 
T A—B—L E Janet, a net. 
c L—E—A N 


F I—k—s T — September. 
. Aglow, Wolga. 7.PROBIN@G 


a 





6. Hand bill. Be calm. ROBIN 
(Beak, arm.) OBI 
B 





The SuBSCRIPTION PRICE of the COMPANION is 
$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 

New subscriptions can commence at 

vear, 


any tiame during the 


THE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explici 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law, 

PAYMENT forthe Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHE : OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter, All postinasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

RENEWALS. —Three weeks are required 
money by us before the date opposite 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES. —Remembet 

» notified by letter wher 


after receipt of 
your name on 


that the Publishers 
i subseriber wishes 








his caperstopped., Allarreara mist be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. uur ame cannot be found on our 


books unless this j is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible antil arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addres to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, eaiees Mass, 





TRE 
Everybody 
acid thrown out in 





IS AND HE 
that 
the breath of 
separate it into its component 


ALTH. 
the 
men and animals, 


knows trees take carbonie 


parts,—earbon and 
latter to be 
and work up the former into wood and fruits, 
to le 


oxygen,—give back the used over 


It is also coming generally understood that 
forest trees do important service in promoting rain- 
falls, and in helping to retain the surface-water for 
Springs gs, streams, and general use, 

It is also known that certain species, planted in 
malarial localities, help to render the latter healthy 
by somehow using up the deadly miasma. 

It would now appear that trees growing near drains 
earry off the sewage water. 

A gentleman, 
just like his neighbors 


was constructed 
kind of soil, 
had found it unnecessary to clean it out, while the 


whose cess-drain 


‘and in the same 


others had to be cleaned out frequently, 

An that three large trees, 
Whose roots had penetrated into the vicinity of his 
second, or Waste, cess-pool, were 


examination showed 


clearly the chan- 


nels through which the waste all escaped, 


likely 
case it was disposed of with equal safety. 
+ 
THE LION SHAMED. 

A scene occurred in a travelling managerie while 
exhibiting at Towanda, Penn., which thrilled with 
horror the spectators and showed the power of a 
man over a lion: 


The animals in one cage, two lions and a tiger, 
were fed at that time, being separated by swinging 
doors, which are fastened during the feeding, and 
afterward lifted, throwing the animals together as 
a happy family. 

These doors were lifted after it was supposed the 
animals had finished their meal, but a large piece 
of meat had been left by the lioness. This the tiger 
saw, and was about to spring upon it when the lion 
covered it with his paw. 

Professor MeDonald, the trainer, spoke to the 
lion, but he refused to move, and he then tried to 
foree the meat from the animal's paws with the 
feeding-fork, but without purpose, as the lion held 
on and growled detiance. 

To the horror of those standing around, the pro- 
fessor opened the door of the cage and sprang al- 
most upon the beast, which in turn sprang upon the 
man, striking him a powerful blow in his breast that 
staggered him and lacerated the flesh. 

An attendant, thinking to assist the now power- 
less trainer, caught him by the foot and pulled him 
near the door. The lion again struck him, tearing 
the flesh in his thigh. 

The situation at this time was one of terrific sus 
— to those who were involuntary witnesse f 

uhies fainted, children sereamed; but the trai 
who seemed to suddenly recover his senses, 
his feet in a moment 

He looked the big beast squarely in the eyes, and 
met him half-way, maintaining the steady 
He said in a tirm vet affectionate manner, 





wis on 


“king of the forest’ understood every word 

was being said to him, for dropping his eves, 

went to the piece of meat and shoved it to his keeper. 
He then approached his trainer and looked very 


at his feet.— Philadelphia Record. 


. 
A DIVER’'S PERIL. 
Mr. Robert 8. Russell, a most skilfal and suecess 
ful submarine operator, 
ence by 


in aceident to which all divers in “armor 


are liable: 

I was working in thirty feet of water 
Ferry slip, when a seven-ineh iron shaft, 
drilling the soft rock, partly through accident, anc 


and knocked it off, 


It was fastened with a quarter-turn, and had ne 


into the water. 








again, 


Whether it was changed into plant food—as is | 
or was exhaled through the leaves, in either | 





gaze. | 


“Ned, what are vou doing? Do you want to kill | 
me, Vour best friend?” 
The Towanda paper says it really seemed that the 


that | 
he | 


penitent for what he had done, lying calmly down 


tells of his painful experi- 


at Fulton 
used for | 
partly through my own carelessness, hit my helmet | 


bolts, and was very carelessly adjusted before Lwent | then challenge your own vote on the ground that 
As soon as my helmet was gone, the 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


water rushed in and filled my dress, and with my | 
leat weight [ could not move, and the pressure of 
the water seemed the weight of a mountain crushing 
my frame 

L sign: ulled my tender to pull me up, but, unfortu- 
nately, his assistant had gone to the pier on a brief 
errand, 

I could make no effort to rise to the surface. The 
|} effort would have been useless, and would only 
cause drowning the quicker. The cooler one keeps 
in an emergency of that kind, the better for him. 
Had I struggled, I should not have been alive now. 
Lrenmined perfectly motionless and saved my breath. 

My helper finally obtained assistance from some 
men on the pier, and I was dragged out more dead 
than alive. That accident confined me to the house | 
for three weeks. Blood flowed from my eyes, ears 
auc nose for some time after I was taken out of the | 
water. 


‘AUTION.—The National Lispensatury says vt 
ans: “They are usualy covered with a 
. Horescence of coumarin. Given to dogs in | 
“the dose of trom seven to ten grains, this substance pro- 
“duced great and even fatal depression; and in man in the 
**dose ot frum thirty to sixty grains it occasioned nausea, 
“giddiness, depression, vomiting and drowsiness.”” Many 
or the spurious compounds purporting to be pure Extract | 
of Vanilla are prepared principally trom Tonka Beans, 
sekeepers who study their interests will demand of 

r grocer strictly pure vanilla only, and retuse to accept 
udulterated compound, which may render the deal- 
er a better profit. 

Burnett's Extract of Vanilla is prepared from selected 
vanilla beans, and is warranted entirely free from Tonka 
or other deleterious substances. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. | 


Better than a horse, because you 
can ride it more miles in a day than 
a horse can go, and it eats nothing. 
Send 3-cent stamp for price-list-| 
and 24-page illustrated catalogue | 
with full information. 

THE POPE M’F’G CO., 


85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 
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| 
GETTING AROUND. | 
A bright boy is not balked by an ordinary obstacle. 





He knows there are more ways than one to cross a 
stream. Asan illustration of this fact, the follow- 
ing will serve: 


Much 


‘ | 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms, | 


Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
The other day a sharp-looking youth walked up 
| quickly to the counter of the post-office in a country 
town, and emptying « bag of coppers there on, asked 
| the clerk, who was attending to other customers, 
fora doll: ur’s worth of One-cent stamps. 
“Oh, you be bothered!’ was the answer. 
not « legal tender; it is all copper.” 
“What is a legal tender, then?” 


BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 


ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 


“That’s | possible injury to the most delicate child. This valuable 








| combination has been successfully used by physicians, 


asked the boy. 


“Why, one cent is a legal tender for a one-cent | and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so 
stamp.” 7, Oe . | hurtfulto children. Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box | 
“Oh!” exclaimed the youth, “is it? Come on, 
then,” passing a coin from the heap; ‘ta one-cent | 





stamp, please.’’” Theelerk gave him one. “Another, 
please.” A second waa given him. ‘Ano——”’ 

“Here, stop that,” the clerk said. “Give me the 
money. It will be the shortest way to get rid of 
you.” | 
” After counting the money, he gave the value 
thereof in stamps to the lad, who was heard to mut- 
ter, “I thought | would tire him out,” 


UP AND DOWN THE 
MERRIMAC. 


A vacation trip. By PLIny STEELE Boyp. 
John G. Whittier. l6mo. 


Paper covers, 50 cents. 


Dedicated to 


Cloth, $1. 





clita A genial and witty account of a trip up and down the 
, . are > | Merrimac. Read it. It will be the next best thing to go- 
AN ELEPHANT’S DEATH. | ing; and if vou go, be sure to take it along with you. 


valued 
He belonged toa managerie exhibiting 
Louis, and met his fate 


A terrible death befell a trained elephant, 
at $35,000, 
| in St. 
osity: 


Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers. 


$16. “Cheapest Watch in the World!” $16. 
AMERICAN WATCH. 

OVER 17,000 NOW IN USE! 

JEWELS, Chronometer Balance, Adjusted, 





through undue curi- 


One of the appurtenances of the show is an elec- Nickel 


11 











| trical machine of great size used for producing elec- Arbor Cup, Nickel Balance Bridge, Sunk Seconds, | 
tr ight for illumination. Coin Silver Case with Crown Push and Guards. Com- | 

| This machine has an immense armature which is | Plvte bd pal ga Ae % aati a pape Rta 
made to revolve 250 times in a minute by means of a | Sol for $30 or S40. We deal direct and pay all EATRESs 





CHARGES. Parties can examine wateh before paving. | 





35-horse-power engine. The machine was left unat- |) Soni for Lilustrate i Pamphlet, FREE; it tells how to er- 
| tended for a few minutes, when the elephant, Ro- | ger a wateh. Address 

meo, Who was loose, went up to the machine and n le ‘pendent Watch Co., Predents ay N. Me 
was snifling at the armature when its trunk was JUST Stem Winder in Gold or sive 


eaught in the revolving apparatus, and the animal 
Was thrown violently to the ground and the trunk 

earried away by the whirling machinery. 

| <A tremendous roar was heard, and when the at- 
tendants rushed to the spot they found the elephant 
in the agonies of death, with his trunk torn away by 
the roots. The poor creature soon died. 


~COCOAINE. 


Is an invaluable remedy for 
DANDRUFF. 
Boston, Oct. 30. 
a bottle. The dandruff, and the 
have entirely disappeared, and 





Ihave used less than 


| 
} 

| os | 

| irritation which cansed it, 

11 

| 

| 

| 

| 


A HORRIFIED CONDUCTOR. my hair was never before in so good condition. b 
. . A. FULLER. 
| Itis related that a certain conductor of the Pull- BALDNESS BEER 
man train east from Portland had a singular expe- CuicaGo, May 12, 1871. 





Since the recent use of your “Cocoaine,”” my previously 


rience the other night: 
bald head has been covered by a luxuriant growth of hair. 











Passing through a car, he noticed a passenger | [I had always esteemed your preparation as a dressing, | 
asleep, and poked him in the leg to awake him and | knowing many persons who regarded it very highly as | 
| get his ticket. The passenger did not respond, such, but never before knew how valuable it Was aS 7 
| Then the conductor pinched his leg. Still no signs. | Testorative. -G.LEWIs, | 
The conductor pinched harder. Still the slumberer | LOSS OF HAIR. 
dreamed on. The conductor then concluded to go | BaNGor, March 3, 1871. 


through the ear, collect the rest of the tickets, and 
make a job of this man after he had finished the | 
collection. Having returned, he seized the fellow 
by the leg and gave it a tremendous pull, when, to | 
his horror and surprise, the leg came off in his hands. 
It was a wooden one. 


Your “Cocoaine” is the only dressing for the hair used 
in my family for the last eight years, It not only stopped 
my wife’s hair from coming out, but increased its growth. 

am also under obligations to this same **Cocoaine”’ for 
saving my own hair, which was very fast coming out pre- 
vious to using this valuable preparation. 

J.C. MITCHELL. 


IRRITATION OF THE SCALP. 
WATERVILLE, ME., Sept. 15. 
I purchased a bottle only, for the purpose of a hair dress- 
ing; but, to my surprise, it has entirely removed the irri- | 
| tation of so long standing. I have recommended it to 
several of my friends, who were afflicte o in the same way, 
and it has wholly eradicated the diseas 
JOSE ‘PH WIL L, JR. 
HAIR-DRESSINC. 
New York, Sept. 22. 
For some time past I have been using your Cocoaine, 
and think it far preferable to any . hs ive ever — 
for the hair. NK LESLIE 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, 





> 
A KIND-HEARTED BIRD. 
The Ithaca(N. Y 


A gentleman living on West Buffalo Street no- | 

ticed a chipping-bird busily engaged in gathering 
| amen and was much surprised to find that it car- 
| ried them to a full-grown bird in a tree near by. 
| The bird was about the size of the common cat- | 
| bird, but the gentleman was unable to determine to 
what class it belonged. The large bird seemed to be 
in some way ailing, and was faithfully fed for over 
a week, notwithstanding that its appetite was most 
voracious, 


-) Journal tells this story of a bird: 








* WANTED: 


SEPT. 11, 1879. 


THE WORLD OVER, 
HE BES yr” 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
ke Send for I!lusirated Catalogue, 


mUNz. FR. we w Enstged Gen’l Agents, 
8 Wa gton St., Boston, Mass. 
ei "dead tor 


ag sieges. 
LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’'S 


te —}—___} 2 __ 





























TENT 
SKIRT“: “SUPPORTING 


CORSETS, 





eons] 
Japruoy 


Misses’ 


923 Broadway, 
New York. 





Any of above goods sent by mail, postage paid. on re- 
ceipt of list price. Send for Descriptive Circular, Perma- 
nentand profitable emplovment for ladies. Exclusive 
territory given. CAUTION, A// Corsets manufactured 
by me have the Stamp and Trade Mark inside. Reliable 
information of any infringe ments sent “eg my address will 
be suitably rewardec For Deseriptive Cireulor address 
main offer. MADAM E GRISW OL D. 921 and 
9 vadway, N. ¥. Branch office, 32 Winte: 
ade Building, Boston, Mass, Mention this paper. 


100 FINE EMBOSSED PICTURES 


For 25 cents— Flowers, Birds, &e. 25 Superb, 25 cents, 
6 Sheets Fine — Catalogue forstamp. 30 Selected 
| Transfer I cents. 

ry ur 


ALL Ps & CO., 
Salesmen to take gener: 


ary and expenses 
M’F’G CO., 116 Monroe § 
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Rox 47, Chicago, Il. 
tate Avencies. 

TRIUMPH 
., Chicago, Il. 











No one who is thoroughly regular in the bow- 
els is half as liable to diseases as he that is irreguJar. He 
may be attacked by contagious diseases, and so may the 
| irregular, but he is not nearly as subject to outside infiu- 
| ences. The use of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


secures regularity, aud consequent immunity from sick- 














| Several times both birds were observed together Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
| in the garden, but the small bird always seemed to 
lead the way for the larger one to where food might | 
| be found. 
~ 


AN INTELLIGENT ART-CRITIC. 

| The following conversation actually occurred, ac- 

| Albany Journal, at the recent Loan 
Exhibition in that city: 


cording to the 


Young Lady (earnestly looking at a picture : ACTOSS 
aleove)—*I wonder if these are Landseer’s? | 
Young Man who hi: ippened to be near)—"*I thought | 
they were dogs. 
Young Lady ¢ 
they Landseer’s® 
| Young Man (blushing and suspecting a breed of 
| dogs unknown to him)—*1 thought they were point- 
| ers. 
| + 
| ONE CHANCE, 
| **Tell me,” he said to the doctor, “tell me frankly 
is the re any hope?” 
‘ »agreat deal. The statistics show that 
one out of every hundred affected with your disease 
recovers,”" | 
“Well?” } 
“You are the hundredth I have treated for the | 
malady, and I have not cured one of them.” 





the 


repressing a smile)—‘Yes, but are | 


ov 





Pes, 8 


+ 
ILLITERACY. 
A stery is told of Rufus Choate, 
ing resembled hieroglyphies: 


whese handwrit- 


1) During a hot political contest, some rash individ- | 
ual threatene d to challenge his vote. “You had 
better not,” broke in a “mutual,” “for if you do, he 


>| will produce a specimen of his penmanship, and 


| you cannot read.’ 





ness. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


TO PARENTS WHO HAVE 


Children between 9 and 12 Years 
OF AGE, 
PREVIOUS advertisements of 
Chauncey Hall School have referred 
mostly to the older students. This 


week attention is invited to the 


Lowest Class of the Upper 


Department, 
for children who have not gone he- 
yond Division in Written Arith- 


metic. 


One of the most important things 
to be noticed is that a child in this 
elass is not put under the entire 
care of one woman, who may or 
may not be a person of judgment 
and exper ience, as must of necessity 
he the case ina large public school, 
but he or she is placed at once un- 
der the care of several men and 
women of high education and long 
experience. 


Hitherto the tuition has been very 
high, but the change from two prin- 
cipals to one allows a large recduc- 
tion in terms, while the corps of 
teachers will be increased. 


Next week attention will be called 
to the unusual arrangement in the 
Primary Department for the care 
and instruction of little children. 
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